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A clear, entertaining and thoroughly de- 
lightful exposition on design, Allen Tucker’s 


little book is an acknowledged masterpiece. 
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and its basic importance. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


AS Is CLEAR from the first reproduction with her article, Con- 


cetta Searavaglione is rather less monumental than some 
of her sculpture. However, we are very well aware that the 
latter could not exist without the former. And she apparently 
feels that it works the other way around, too. Miss Scaravag- 
lione lives in her native city of New York. 
° 

PROBABLY IT WAS more modesty than lack of space that kept 
Wallingford Riegger from mention in his article that he 
won the Paderewski Award in 1921 and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Prize in 1924. Also he has won the award given by 


the Society for the Publication of American Music. With 


some twenty-five compositions to his credit, he has written 


Walling ford Riegger 


orchestral music, chamber music, as well as compositions for 
the stage and screen. A complete list appears in Composers 
in America by Claire Reis (Macmillan, New York, 1938. 
$3.50). His Study in Sonority, published in 1927 by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., written for ten violins, has been performed by the 
symphony orchestras of Philadelphia, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco and Madrid. His Rhapsody and American Polonaise have 
been played more than once in New York, as well as in other 
cities. Followers of the modern dance are familiar with his 
Frenetic Rhythms, With My Red Fires and Trend. 

BUSILY AT WORK on a new book in the fastnesses of the Maine 
woods, Joseph Hudnut probably still keeps in touch with 
the outside world sufficiently to know that the Smithsonian 
Gallery Competition for which he was the Professional Ad- 
viser has been called the best conducted competition for many 
a year. And that by architects who entered but did not win. 
Mr. Hudnut is Dean of the Graduate School of Design at 


Harvard. Before that he taught at Columbia and still earlier 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con- 
tributors: we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in- 
telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. i 


at the University of Virginia. Mr. Hudnut is the author of: 
Modern Sculpture (Norton, 1929), a number of magazine arti- 
cles including “The Twilight of the Gods” in the MAGAZINE 
or ArT for August, 1937. 


F. A. Gutheim has written for this magazine frequently 
since 1932, chiefly about architecture and related subjects. 
He is on the staff of the U. S. Housing Authority and lives in 
Washington, D. C. 


° 
AS TO THE book reviewers this month, Olin Dows is a paint- 
er and print-maker who has written for the Magazine before, 
both reviews and articles. What he wrote in the November, 
1938, issue has elicited much favorable comment. His article 
that month dealt with the sculpture and painting used in 
government housing projects. Mr. Dows is at present work- 
ing on a mural for the Post Office at Rhinebeck, New York, 
Florence S. Berryman is a member of the Federation staff; 


she also writes art criticism for the Washington Evening Star. 


FORTHCOMING 


THE ARTICLE ON the accomplishments of the Paint Testing 


and Research Laboratory which has been run by the Federal 
Art Project at Boston, written by Frank W. Sterner and 
Rutherford J. Gettens, which we announced a few months 
back is now on the verge of publication. The findings of the 
Laboratory will do much to assure high standards of manu- 
facture and labelling of oil colors, for which many artists will 


be grateful. 


e 
ALSO ON THE technical side but from the actual job rather 
than the laboratory comes an article on his experience of 
fresco painting by Howard Cook. Mr. Cook is now at work 


on an important fresco mural for the Section of Fine Arts. 
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DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA: THE CALLING OF PETER AND ANDREW. KRESS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


THE KRESS GIFT 


SAMUEL H. KRESS’S gift of his collection to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art is remarkable because of the quality of 
the paintings and sculptures, because it should set an example 
for other collectors and because it is the culminating generous 
act of a man who has long since proved his unselfishness. On 
any one of these counts his donation would have made the 
biggest art news story of the year. 

Because of its scope and quality the Kress gift rounds out 
the Italian section of the Mellon Collection in an astounding 
way. When the new museum opens in 1940 visitors to Wash- 
ington—artists, scholars and laymen—will be able to enjoy a 
group of pictures that shows in fine examples the history of 
Italian painting from the days of Giotto and Duccio through 
the Renaissance and on down into the eighteenth century. 
That the addition of the Kress Collection to the Mellon Col- 


lection will make Washington an outstanding center for the 
enjoyment of Italian painting goes without saying. 

The announcement was made on July 13 when Mr. Kress’s 
letter to President Roosevelt and the President’s reply were 
made public by David K. E. Bruce, President of the Gallery’s 
Board of Trustees. At the same time it was announced that 
Mr. Kress had been elected to the Board. 

A hint as to the personal nature of Mr. Kress’s generosity 
was given in his letter to the President. The gift, he wrote, 
“will require the removal of practically all the paintings from 
my home, making of course, a great change there but I feel 
that any loss in that way will be compensated by the knowl- 
edge that my collection of Italian paintings and sculpture, 
into which I have put much time and great investment, will 


have found a permanent home. 
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President Roosevelt said in his reply: “*. .. Not only are the 
treasures you plan to bestow on the Nation incalculable in 
value and in interest, but in their bestowal you are giving an 
example which may well be followed by others of our country- 
THEO Gia x 

Since he began collecting, Mr. Kress has given more than 
seventy pictures to museums and colleges throughout the 
country and is still giving. And a loan exhibition from his col- 
lection toured the country a few years ago, bringing excellent 
Italian paintings to many communities ordinarily deprived of 
such opportunities for enjoyment. Mr. Kress is not one of 
those collectors who seem to fear that their works of art suffer 
from being widely seen. 

But while it has been winning popular applause it has also 
earned the esteem of the specialists. For example, Sir Kenneth 
Clark of London’s National Gallery recently stated: “There 
can be no doubt that it is one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of fourteenth and fifteenth century Italian art ever 
formed. It is very comprehensive, containing masters hardly 
represented in any other American collection; and Mr. Kress 


has managed to assemble a number of real masterpieces of a 


kind one had supposed no longer available.” 


Bernard Berenson cabled from Florence: “. . . Few Italian 
painters between 1300 and 1600 are missing and the greatest. 
are represented by highly characteristic examples in excellent 
condition.” 

Three hundred and seventy-five paintings and eighteen 
sculptures are included in the gift. Space does not permit a 
complete listing, nor can we now reproduce enough works to 
do the collection justice. However the illustrations indicate 
the quality and something of the scope. The paintings range 
from the Madonna and Child by Giotto (or a close follower) 
and Duccio’s Calling of Peter and Andrew, both of which we 
reproduce, to such late painters as Canaletto Giambattista 
Tiepolo. Florence, Siena, Venice, central and northern Italy 
are thoroughly represented by such great names as Fra An- 
gelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, Filippino Lippi, Piero di Cosimo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Bronzino,Simone Martini, Lippo Memmi, 
Giovanni di Paolo, Domenico Veneziano (reproduced), Luca 
Signorelli, Baldovinetti (reproduced), Andrea Mantegna, Er- 
cole Roberti (reproduced), Dosso Dossi, Bernardino Luini, 
Correggio, Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione (reproduced), Titian, 
Lorenzo Lotto, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Cima da Coneg- 


liano and many other masters.—F. A. W., JR. 
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ERCOLE ROBERTI: PORTRAIT OF GINEVRA BENTIVOGLIO. KRESS COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE WORKING ON 
THE FINISHED SCULPTURE, AS INSTALLED 
IS REPRODUCED ON PAGE 453. NOTE THE 


THE FIGURE OF “‘WOMAN WITH MOUNTAIN SHEEP.” 
AT THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT THE NEW YORK FAIR, 
SMALL SCALE MODEL ON THE BARREL AT THE RIGHT 


MY ENJOYMENT IN SCULPTURE 


THERE HAVE ALWAYS been Scaravagliones who 
worked with their hands. So my mother tells me. Since child- 
hood making things has been the greatest fun for me. When I 
was young I made shelves, little tables, even dolls’ chairs, and 
my special pride, an “express” wagon which I raced up and 
down the crowded sidewalk in the Italian quarter of New 
York City where I was born. In those days I had not heard of 
the word sculpture. Yet the daily working with materials gave 
me a manual sense which has helped me in sculpture. At least 
that is my belief. 

My family came from Calabria, Italy. It is a poor section 
of the country. In Fontamara, Ignazio Silone has described 
vividly the people and the life of the hill towns. There is great 
poverty, furious antagonism to the inhabitants of cities, un- 
believable ignorance of the outside world and a passion for 
individual independence. Concern with the bare necessities of 
subsistence is uppermost. The struggle for existence is con- 
stant. Picturesque to look at, the people are backward in 
their customs, primitive in their outlook. To have a piece of 
land that would feed the household is man’s highest ambition. 

For a family to be transported from a hamlet in Calabria 
to one of the most crowded sections of the East Side, New 
York, meant a complete revolution in their lives. No wonder 
that my father once had the idea of going back. The change 
was almost overwhelming. My family brought to America 
what so many Italian families have brought from out of the 
way villages to crowded sidewalks: courage, knowledge of 
hard labor, and capacity to work. Hill people, living as they 
do on the closest margin, know every detail of economy. 
Whether they have to repair a roof or a plow they are not 
stumped by lacking exactly the right tools or the right ma- 
terials. They have ingenuity, and from infancy they under- 
stand simple living. They expect few material comforts. 
Their hands are never soft. 

I like to remember that. Every artist can make good use of 
manual capacity. For a sculptor it seems especially helpful to 
acquire early the habit of working with materials. Leonardo 
da Vinci said that games played with a ball help the painter’s 
eye. It might be said that games which involve some form of 
construction help the sculptor. Hands of course are in a sense 
only tools and one can, so to speak, be too manual, but if 
trained young they obey better. Curiously they have a mem- 
ory of their own. I am sure of this because one of my pleasures 
in sculpture comes from the fact that when I am absorbed in 
cutting, modeling or carving, | feel young again as if uncon- 
sciously I were reliving my childhood. 

If my parents had stayed in Italy, and had I been born 
there, it probably would have been impossible for me to be- 
come a sculptor. The opportunities given to me by the free 
schools of New York would not have come my way in a Cala- 
brian village. In the birthplace of my father and mother, where 


I went a few years ago to visit, there is not the suffrage that 
: 


L 
- 


BY CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 


we Americans enjoy although we do not always appreciate it. 
For a woman to think of entering a profession or to dream 
that she was the equal of man politically, is still a shocking 
thought in Calabria. Even after my parents had settled in 
America the idea that their children might enter professions 
was inconceivable. Poor people from the hills do not expect 
such good luck. 

Looking back I can still enjoy the sense of surprise that I 
felt in finding myself actually in a sculpture class. My formal 
preparation was slight but I believe that my unconscious prep- 
aration was considerable. Without knowing it I learned 
many things since found useful. Just as from my Italian for- 
bears I inherited a natural goodwill toward work and the 
hardihood of simple living, with its accompanying sense of 
economy, so from the crowded East Side I learned many 
things valuable to an artist. For them too I am deeply grate- 
ful. They have intensified my pleasure in sculpture. 

I am glad that in the years which now seem to me the real 
preparatory years I gained unconscious knowledge. It would 
not surprise me if this natural experience turned out to be 
better for me. In the neighborhood where I was born people 
neither talked about nor thought about art. They did think 
a great deal about life which was on top of them, pressing 
them hard every second of the day. The rivalries between the 
people of every age were intense and uninterrupted. 

In the neighborhood in which I was born the streets teemed 
with life. No one was bored. I can’t remember a second of my 
childhood when I was not excited. I remember small shops 
packed with every variety of cheap clothing for every member 
of the family and every occasion. There were grocery stores 
noisy with bargaining down to the last penny. There were 
fruit stands half hidden by women tirelessly arguing, with 
babies clinging to their skirts or squirming in their arms. 
There were peddlers yelling their wares. There were hurdy- 
gurdy men turning out music to which we danced hoping to be 
applauded by the men who crowded the corner café. There 
was calling back and forth in East Side lingo and every variety 
of Italian dialect. This seething, vigorous, immigrant life en- 
chanted me. It was so lively and exciting and it was impossi- 
ble to be lonely for a second. 

Perhaps I am too sentimental. Anyway I am convinced that 
this torrent of sidewalk life gave me invaluable information. 
It taught me things that I can never forget as we all forget the 
lessons of the classroom. The games that children play in 
crowded city streets—they teach invention, agility and fear- 
lessness. And I’m sure they teach observation. Taking part in 
a crowded life makes one familiar with the gestures of young 
and old people. My eyes were feasted all day. I sincerely be- 
lieve that this constant rubbing of elbows with a moving army 
of people gave me a knowledge of the figure and of the move- 
ments of the body that has helped me since. Of course I did 


not think of it at the time. If I had I might have gained only 
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conscious art teaching. Rightly or wrongly I credit those days, 
when the chances to observe people were both close and in- 
exhaustible, with whatever sense I have of the body, its move- 
ments and the human meaning of those movements. These 
were not models posing. They were men and women, boys and 
girls in natural repose and action. 

When I went to grammar school I had a great stroke of 
luck. I was still unfamiliar with the fact that there was an art 
called sculpture. I had played with some clay which one of my 
friends brought from the settlement house. And I had drawn 
a little more, [ think, than the other boys and girls. I didn’t 
have to hide any secret craving to be an artist for fear the 
others might laugh at me, for I didn’t know such good fortune 
was possible. After I had attended the unromantic drawing 
classes in the public school I had one of those surprises which 
later proved to be a turning point in my life. | began by draw- 
ing with interest, a tame assortment of objects, an old valise, 
a glass, a book, anything the teacher found handy to set up 
before us. 

Then came the surprise which was the turning point. It 
was all due to my teacher. She did not accept my early efforts 
in the spirit of a routine instructor mechanically doing her 
duty. Quite the contrary. She encouraged me with under- 
standing and sympathy. Artists sometimes give all the credit 
to themselves. They fail to recognize what others do for them. 
What my first teacher, Mrs. Cecelia Holman, did for me was 
to start me on the road to the happiness that I now have in 
sculpture. She had a rare gift for encouragement. I am not the 
only artist who owes his start to her sensitive encouragement. 
While there was still no thought of my being a sculptor, in 
fact of my being an artist of any kind, she led me to love drawing. 

Even a few years later when a friend of my family’s gave 
my mother a too flattering account of my drawing and urged 


my parents to send me to art school no one thought that I 
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would eventually become a professional. We lived healthily 
and happily, but funds were limited. The idea of sending a~ 
child to an art school seemed out of the question. I could 
hardly believe it myself when it was suggested to me. When 
I was told by my teacher that such a thing was possible and 
when I had come to realize that I might have the incredible 
luck to go to a real art school, I thought that my parents 
would instantly agree. I rushed home—amore excited than I 
had ever been before. My mother looked at me as she might 
have had I suddenly gone mad. 

But between my parents and their nine children, there was | 
warm sympathy. Although at first it seemed to them that it 
would be much saner to learn stenography they hated to deny _ 
me. My uncle was called into the family conference. When he — 
finally said: “Oh, Concetta, she is the youngest child—let her 
do what she wants,”’ the tide turned in my favor. I went to 
art school. 

Again I was lucky. I found another teacher. He was, like 
Mrs. Holman, immensely helpful. His name is Frederick 
Roth, an able sculptor and a comprehending teacher. For a 
few months before going to him I continued to study drawing. 
Then I found my way to his sculpture class. Perhaps the early 
habit of making things led me there. Whatever it was, my 
happiness was instantaneous. There was no transition period 
between the time when I gave up play and took up work. The 
weeks in Mr. Roth’s class flew past. I could not get there 
early enough nor stay long enough to satisfy me. 

It would be misleading to describe those full days that I put 
in as work. As I have said I inherited from my parents and 
from their parents, a natural antipathy to laziness. For that 
reason it would not have been difficult for me to spend long 
hours modeling had that been merely work. To spend them 
over the clay which from the first had delighted me was no 
task at all. To this day I still love modeling in spite of my at- 


tachment to cutting and carving which is a later development. 

I worked in the special class for girls. It happened that the 
other members of this particular class, after they had tried 
their hand at sculpture, decided either to go back to painting 
or to begin painting. One by one they dropped out. A day 
came when I was Mr. Roth’s solitary girl student. He was not 
a flattering teacher. But he respected work and appreciated 
enthusiasm. In later years, as a teacher, | have found that a 
pupil who works well and is absorbed does something not only 
for himself but for the teacher. The school realized that to 
maintain a sculpture class for a single girl pupil is somewhat 
extravagant. The class for girls was temporarily abolished. 
There was no other free art school of the quality of the Na- 
tional Academy school and I had no money to pay the fees at 
The Art Students League. 

I did what many another art student has had to do. I looked 
for a job reading the “want” advertisements. My first job was 
in a perfume factory. After I had been there a few weeks I 
began literally to reek of cheap perfume. Riding in crowded 
cars embarrassed me. Meeting my family in the evening an- 

‘noyed me because they made fun of my embarrassment. I 
learned to know how people who could still remember the rich 
odor of the earth despised cheap perfume. It did not remind 
them of the fields of Calabria. No amount of bathing freed me 
from it. 

For that and other reasons I went to work in a lampshade 
factory. There I could be, if not creative, at least more crea- 
tive than in filling cranky little bottles with strange smells. 
The real reason I changed jobs was to help me earn money 
more quickly. It méant going sooner to The Art Students 
League where once more I was to meet with good fortune. 
Almost immediately I won a scholarship and from that time 
on the League was for me a hospitably free school for I con- 
tinued to win scholarships. What would have happened to my 
work had I not, I don’t like to think. 

I am glad that those factory jobs produced the money to 
make my initial payment at the League. I am glad also that [ 
did not need them longer. Yet they taught me something too. 
They were dull and tiring but they were humanizing. They 
did their share in making me realize how deeply fortunate the 
artist is who loves his art. To be free to deal with your own 
problems and to do the work you most want to do with no 
time clock in sight is a great privilege. No wonder so many 
artists are spoiled. I never believed that art was intended to 
supply a soft life. But the hardihood it demands, compared 
with the demands of the time clock hours of the perfume fac- 
tory, is as different as working in a garden is different from 
working in a dark cellar. The factory work did not last long 
enough to make me the least bitter. The disposition to pity 
one’s self is not in my make-up. After all, one is not compelled 
to become an artist. No one insists upon it. The world does not 
owe the artist a living any more than it owes a living to the 
bookkeeper or the bricklayer. Far less, for whatever the emo- 
tional sufferings that every painter and sculptor knows, there 
is no joy greater than the artist’s delight when the work goes 
right. 

For me sculpture is much more than an art. As so often 
said, it is a life. All that I have to do to feel happy is to re- 


: 


; 


member the story of my grandfather who, when his field 
would not supply enough food for the family, debated the 
problem of becoming a brigand. He never was a brigand. He 
never wanted to be. Also he did not want to starve. He wanted 
shelter, food and independence. Independence was in his 
blood. It is in mine. And I love sculpture for giving it to me. 
Added to that is the joy of making things. To invent, to 
create. It’s always a miracle. 

When I feel that one of my pieces works, the same sense re- 
turns of a miracle accomplished that I felt in childhood when 
my home-made “express” wagon worked. This may sound too 
simple for the deep-voiced. Yet I can’t forget that it was a 
great sculptor, weary perhaps of the weighty remarks that 
artists without a sense of humor are sometimes tempted to 


make about themselves, who said: “I do not expect to cause 


CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE: WOMAN WITH MOUNTAIN SHEEP. IN THE 
COURT OF THE FEDERAL BUILDING, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, 1939 
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a revolution every time I breathe.” I don’t either. To sculp- 
ture I am grateful for enjoyment and for an opportunity to 
be free and independent, to create to the extent of my capaci- 
ties. All I ask of sculpture is that it continue to give me the 
pleasure that it has given me from the first instant when Fred- 
erick Roth, with a sympathy which I shall never forget, 
encouraged me to go ahead. Also I shall never forget my sim- 
ple astonishment when Mrs. Holman convinced me that there 
was actually an art school to which a girl like me could go. So 


long as art keeps alive in me this astonishment and wonder, I 


shall be happy. 


I believe to the core that we all do better the work that we 
enjoy doing. We give it more thought because we naturally 
prefer to think about work that we enjoy. We struggle more 
patiently. There is another elementary truth. We are much . 
more alive in our work. It is not difficult to see in a piece of 
sculpture whether the artist was bored. Art tells the story and 
creative enjoyment cannot be imitated by diligence. As long 
as sculpture is the greatest fun in the world I expect to make 
progress toward the limit of my special abilities. With what 
that limit may be I do not concern myself. 


Nor do I concern myself with those mighty problems some 


CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE: 
MOTHER AND CHILD. WINNER 
OF THE WIDENER MEDAL AT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS, 1934 


CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE: 
GIRL WITH GAZELLE, CLAY 


of which, I suspect, make better literature than sculpture. I 
suppose they are a relief for those who feel that they must go 
on with sculpture although sculpture has ceased to stir them. 
If it becomes easier to go to a meeting and to settle the affairs 
of the world than to face the stone at the moment when it 
threatens to go wrong, one goes to the meeting. It is most 
consoling. With some it even becomes a habit like waiting for 
inspiration, 

We all agree on certain requirements for sculpture. Those 
are for the work itself to tell. I hope the accompanying illus- 
trations do that for me. Everyone with the feeling for sculp- 
ture expects his work to have the character of the material in 
which it is made. He also expects it to express himself. If it is 
an individual piece, not designed for a special place, it is likely 
to be more insistently personal. If it is planned as a part of 


the architecture, it becomes not the whole, but a part of the 


: 
: 


whole. The necessary right relationship to the architecture 


brings up fascinating problems of maintaining individuality 
without disturbing harmony. My experiences with architec- 
tural sculpture have given me a great desire to do more of it. 
Such work is healthy and strengthening. It broadens the out- 
look. And from it one learns much about eliminating uncon- 
structive details. 

If, in an ordered work of sculpture, I can convey something 
of my unconscious conception of beauty, and my absorbed 
enjoyment in the work, if the stone or the clay or the wood 
is not too obstinate, if it seems to be on friendly terms with 
me, then I am profoundly happy. That wonder which I have 
mentioned before again overcomes me with its ever fresh sur- 
prise and delight. When sculpture ceases to be fun for me I 
only ask for the courage to give it up. But [ am convinced that 


I never shall. It will always be fun. 
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SMITHSONIAN COMPETITION RESULTS 


oo JOSEPH HUDNUT 


With the announcement on June 29 that the first prize of $7,500 
had been won by Eliel Saarinen, associated with Eero Saarinen 
and J. Robert F. Swanson, of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission terminated a national 
competition that had stirred the architectural profession since late 
in January. The Commission recommends that these architects 
be employed as the architects of the proposed building. 

The second prize of $3,500 went to Percival Goodman of New 
York City. The other eight architects who entered the second stage 
of the competition, who each received a third prize of $1,000, 
were: Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia; Philip L. Goodwin (Louis C. 
Jaeger and Albert Frey, Associates), New York City; Harry F. 
Manning (David W. Carlson, Associate), Chicago; James A. 
Mitchell (Dahlen K. Ritchey, Associate), Pittsburgh; Eliot F. 
Noyes (Robert W. Kennedy, Associate), Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: G. Holmes Perkins, Brookline, Massachusetts; Peter and 
Stubbins, Boston; and Edward D. Stone, New York City. In its 

report to the Commission the Jury commented on all of the designs. 

The Jury was composed as follows: Frederic A. Delano, 
Chairman, Washington; John A. Holabird, Chicago; Walter 
Gropius, Cambridge; George Howe, Philadelphia; and Henry 
R. Shepley, Boston. 

The result of the competition is of tremendous interest to 
American architects; twenty-six hundred of them made requests 
for entry and four hundred and eight actually submitted designs. 
The whole project is of extraordinary interest also to museum 
workers and artists—indeed to all those concerned with the 
growth of American art. We therefore asked Dean Hudnut of 
Harvard, who served as Professional Adviser to the Commission, 
to give us his personal impressions of the considerations govern- 
ing the decisions of the Jury. He does so in the following article 
in which Thomas D. Mabry, Technical Adviser to the Commis- 
sion, collaborated.—THE EDITORS. 


IN JUDGING THE designs entered in the Competition 
the Jury evidently had in mind the objectives of the new Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art as outlined in Part II, Section 4, of 
the Program. The new building is to be not merely a reposi- 
tory for works of art (although of course that is to be one of 
its functions), but beyond this an active agency for the en- 


couragement of the visual arts throughout the country. An 


Saarinen’s isometric drawing, 
intended primarily to indicate 
cubage allotments, also gives a 
good air view of the building. 
A. Theatre work space. B. 
Stage house. C, Auditorium. 
D. Theatre lobby and corridor. 
E. Entrance hall. G. Library. 
H. High gallery, offices over. 
I. Exhibition space. J. Reserve 
exhibition. K. Future exhibi- 
tion space. L. Future offices 


: 
: 


expanding program of services is to be undertaken and the 
Museum constituted as an active influencing agency addressed 
to the elevation of the public taste and to the task of sustain- 


9 


ing this taste. “The province of the Museum,” in the words 
of the Program, “‘will be the cultural life of the community all 
over the United States and it will consider its obligation to be 
the encouragement of a high standard of quality among ar- 
tists. .. . It will be its purpose to strive, through a recognition 
of all that is essentially indigenous in the work of our artists, 
to stimulate a confidence in American creative capacity and 
to restore to American art a healthy relationship to the life of 
the people.” 

From this general principle it follows that the new building 
cannot be conceived as a monument made up of imposing 
halls surrounded by massive masonry—such as might be 
proper in a great storehouse for the masterpieces of ancient 
times. On the contrary, the building must be adapted to a 
continuous and varied movement. Its primary requirements 
are flexibility and change in the organization of space and 


facilities. 


Administrative Organization 


THE OBJECTIVES OUTLINED above would appear to make the 
administrative organization of the building among the most 
important considerations of the designer. Here is a clearing 
house and an agency of services which are to be nationwide in 
scope. A constant and ever-renewed activity is to be provided 
for, not merely in the organization of exhibitions and public 
meetings in Washington, but chiefly in the organization and 
circulation of exhibits, educational work, films. and publica- 
tions throughout the country. The Program, which gave in 
ereat detail the administrative organization, made clear this 
importance and, even though the designers were not required 
to show precisely all of the administrative facilities, they were 
obviously expected to keep these in mind and to present a 
design which would provide adequately for the housing of 
such an organization. The Jury therefore gave great impor- 


tance in their decision to this aspect of the design. They have 
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Elevation from the Mall of the Second Prize Design for the Proposed Smithsonian Gallery of Art. Percival Goodman, Architect. Says the 
Report of the Jury: “Commended by all members of the Jury for the thorough study given to the organization of the elements of the plan. The 
exterior composition is full of interest and of that imaginative quality which gives distinction to architecture. The peculiar excellence of this 
design lies in its consistency throughout and the remarkable plasticity. . .. The provisions for expansion in the design placed first are so man- 
aged that the building would be as efficient in organization after the expansion as it is before expansion. This is not as evident in the design 
submitted by Percival Goodman and it is believed that the sculptural quality . .. would be impaired when the proposed expansions are carried out.” 


taken into account in every instance the way in which these 
facilities were organized, their relation to the other elements 
of the design and to the exits and entrances, and the provision 
of adequate light and circulation. The offices must be closely 
related to the facilities of receiving and shipping and they 
must also be so placed as to be accessible to work areas and 
superintendence; they need not join the public galleries or 
be closely related to the auditorium. The reference library is 
to be considered a part of the administrative facilities since 
the staff will make constant use of photographs, reproduc- 
tions and books and, although a close relation to the reception 
room is not essential, this was considered by the Jury to be a 
desirable relationship. Above all, the offices must be accessible 
to the great numbers of people who will have business with 


the executive officers and who perhaps will have little interest 


in the exhibition space or auditorium. 


DETAIL OF ELEVATION FROM THE MALL 


MATERIALS 


Exhibition Space 

THE DESIGN OF exhibition galleries has long been a subject of 
controversy among museum officials and there seems to be no 
general agreement among authorities in respect either to the 
most desirable disposition or to the best possible arrangement 
of circulation and light. It is the feeling of the Jury, and of the 
Technical Adviser, that, for the purpose of the museum pro- 
posed in this Competition, compact galleries are to be pre- 
ferred to long, narrow galleries. It is not suggested that com- 
pact galleries are in every instance to be preferred; but when- 
ever extreme flexibility and change are essential, the compact 
gallery would seem to offer greater advantages. For this rea- 
son, the Jury has preferred those designs which offered wide 
galleries, even though these might be deficient in natural light. 

The Jury appeared to be especially interested in designs 


which propose a standard module in the planning of galleries 


Detail of Elevation from the 
Mall of the Saarinen Design 


especially when wide, compact spaces are divided into rectan- 
gular bays. An open area which can be readily subdivided by 
temporary partitions into various gallery arrangements is 
thus assured so that exhibitions of many different types and 
sizes can be arranged in a variety of sequences. Since the ex- 
hibitions of the new building will be constantly changing and 
since they will have the utmost possible variety (ranging from 
mural paintings to small works of industrial art) it appeared 
to the Jury that this type of gallery will be the most desirable. 

The Jury gave careful consideration to the question of the 
lighting of the galleries. The Program stated specifically that 
at least fifty per cent of the exhibition area be provided with 
natural light. This ambiguity was intentional because of the 
wide difference of opinion in regard to the type of lighting 
most suitable for museums. 

The Jury preferred, generally speaking, those designs which 
related the areas provided with natural and with artificial 
light in such a way that no arbitrary forms distorted the archi- 
tectural expression. Although the Program admitted the pos- 
sibility of more than fifty per cent natural lighting, the proper 
arrangement of exhibition areas having the fifty per cent 
minimum was given preference over a greater amount of 
natural lighting at the expense of the whole design. On the 
other hand, the implication that more than fifty per cent of 
the natural light would be acceptable indicated a belief on the 
part of the Technical Adviser that natural light is superior to 
any present form of artificial light. 

The Jury were somewhat divided in their judgment in 
respect to the entrances and exits for exhibition space. Al- 
though in general the entrances to a gallery from one end 
would appear to be the most desirable arrangement— since in 
that way the general circulation is not divided—the condi- 
tions of the site, which apparently made excessively long gal- 
leries necessary, would seem to make it desirable to modify 
this principle. Many of the participants submitted galleries 
cut in two by entrance halls, either on the axis or near the 
axis and, although in this case the various parts of the gallery 
were made more accessible from the entrances, it is obvious 
that the result is a loss of flexibility. On the whole, the Jury 
were inclined to favor entrances at one end of the gallery, 
accepting the inconvenience in circulation as a necessary 


limitation. 


There was a general feeling among the Jury that at least a 
part of the exhibition galleries should be on the ground floor. 
One of the serious faults in the design of museum buildings is 
the introduction of monumental stairways between the en- 
trance doors and the exhibition spaces. It is felt that such 
stairways not only place an unnecessary burden upon visitors 
but that they tend to give an effect of remoteness and unreal- 
ity to the works of art and oftentimes make the enjoyment of 
art itself an experience too greatly divorced from the ordinary 
experiences of life. When the galleries are placed upon the 
ground.floor, where they are immediately accessible to the 
public, there results not only a greater convenience but an 
informality and directness of approach which to the Jury 
seemed highly desirable, especially in the case of exhibitions 
which are constantly renewed. 

The question of future expansion of exhibition spaces proved 
to be a most perplexing one. Perhaps a greater number of 
participants failed in this respect than in any other. The 
trouble, of course, arose from the difficulties of the site. In 
general, two schemes for expansion were proposed: (a) double 
expansion to right and to left; and (b) expansion in only one 


direction. Neither scheme was felt to be entirely satisfactory. 


Auditorium 


THE DESIGN OF the auditorium gave little trouble to the partic- 
ipants and an adequate provision for lectures, films, orches- 
tra and drama was common to the majority of the designs. 
Great difficulties, however, were encountered in relating the 
auditorium to the other elements of the composition and in 
providing a satisfactory relation to the site. Here again, the 
excessive length of the ground available for building proved 
a serious difficulty. 

The larger number of participants placed the auditorium on 
the axis of the lot immediately opposite the entrance to the 
National Gallery of Art. Such an arrangement madeit necessary 
in most cases to divide the exhibition space into two parts on 
either side of the entrance hall. The Jury felt that this was too 
great a price to pay, even though there resulted a certain 
symmetry in the design and a close relationship of auditorium 
to exhibition space. Those designs in which the auditorium 
was placed at one end of the lot and provided with some con- 


necting elements of circulation between auditorium and 
(Continued on page 488) 


North Elevation in Paul P. Cret’s Design. The Jury Report: “The design submitted by Paul P. Cret is especially admired for its pre- 


sentation. The introduction of a court impairs the flexibility of the general galleries . . . makes the functioning of work areas difficult.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY FEDERAL ART PROJECT 


EDGAR BRITTON (ILLINOIS): LAST OF SIX FRESCO PANELS, ““‘EPOCHS IN THE HISTORY OF MAN.”’ LANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


THE INCALCULABLE RECORD 


THE FEDERAL ARTS PROJECTS 


PAGE 


A SEGMENT OF the vast government Works program, 
proportionately small but incalculably far-reaching, the WPA 
Arts Projects formed an unaccustomed target for Congres- 
sional debate in the eleventh hour clashes before House and 
Senate settled their differences and sent the joint resolution 
to the President for signature. A makeshift and a compromise, 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1939 was signed at 
11:30 p. m., June 30, one half hour before the close of the fiscal 
year, when all the projects would automatically have expired. 
It killed the Theatre Project outright and dealt body blows to 
the other branches of WPA Federal Project No. 1: the Art, 
Music, Writers and Historical Records Projects. 

Centered as bull’s eye for Congressional gunning was the 
Federal Theatre Project, which was scrapped despite the Sen- 
ate’s recommendation that it be retained and the last minute 
efforts of its supporters, inside and outside the ranks of the 


professional] theatre. It should be to its everlasting credit that 
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this bugaboo of the legislators was able to close its perform- 
ances all over the country in swift and orderly fashion, given 
less than twenty-four hours notice. Under the terms of the 
Act administrative employes are retained through July and 
certified relief workers may be kept on the payroll until Octo- 
ber 1. As we go to press it is not possible to ascertain what, if 
anything, can be salvaged through community effort, but it is 
unthinkable that such worthwhile undertakings as, for in- 
stance, the production of The Lost Colony of Roanoke Island, 
in which the University, the State of North Carolina and the 
entire island community joined with the Federal Theatre, will 
be lost in the debacle—that the good in the Project will be 
interred with its bones. 

Discrimination against one particular group of professionals 
seems a strange kind of justice. We make no attempt here to 
analyze facts and figures, or the inner workings of the Theatre 


Project. But in the brief years of its existence it blazed new 


Above: LUCIENNE BLOCH (NEW YORK): SECTION OF FRESCO, 
“EVOLUTION OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. Right: MICHAEL 
NEWELL (NEW YORK): DETAIL OF FRESCO, “EVOLUTION OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION. EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK CITY. Below: KARL KELPE (ILLINOIS): AGRICULTURAL 
| FRESCO, HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


trails, not only in ideas and techniques, but in bringing theatre 
into the lives of many people who had heretofore been scarcely 
aware of its existence. It might have been content to present 
the classics, or to produce Broadway hits of past seasons. But 
it had the opportunity and its Director, Hallie Flanagan, had 
the courage to experiment. Those more competent to judge 
have attested to its contributions to the American theatre, all 
the more remarkable since they were accomplished in meeting 
the complex human problem of what is termed work relief. 

What effect the requirements of the Bill will have on the 
other arts projects can be ‘determined only after they have cut 
their cloths to fit the new pattern. The budget limitations will, 
of course, require drastic curtailment in personnel and activi- 
ties. After August 31, 1939, arts projects cannot continue with- 
out legal sponsorship in their respective States. They also 
come under the stipulation which after January 1, 1940, re- 
quires twenty-five per cent local sponsorship in the States for 
continuance of the projects therein. In some States the proj- 


ects already have the necessary percentage of local support; 


RAYMOND BREININ (ILLINOIS): BROWN EARTH, GOUACHE 


FRANCIS CRISS (NEW YORK): PORTABLE MURAL, OIL, FOR WILLIAMSBURG HOUSING PROJECT 
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in others their fate hangs in the balance. The clause in the Bill 
requiring all certified relief workers who have been on the 
payroll eighteen months or more to be laid off for one month 
without pay (inserted to prevent making a “career” of work 
relief) will be difficult to administer efficiently in the arts pro- 


jects where the special qualifications of the individual are 


KARL KNATHS (MASSACHUSETTS) : COMPOSITION, OIL 


essential to the success of the undertaking—as, for instance, 
with teachers, designers, musicians, painters and sculptors, to 
name but a few. 

The Federal or National staffs of the projects are small, the 
bulk of the work being carried out in the States. They will 
now be smaller, but all the more essential. It is not hard to 
imagine what would happen to a nationwide program of the 
arts were its variegated efforts not focussed by enlightened 
leadership. 

The influence of the WPA Arts Projects on the life of the 


nation is as incaleulable as is their immediate future. Facts 
- 


; 


and figures alone cannot tell the story, any more than it can 
be told in high flown generalizations. However opinions may 
differ as to principle, or in appraising individual results, no 
one can possibly deny the great stimulus they have given to 
the arts in this country, nor the valuable work that has been 


done in documenting our artistic heritage. The public response 


would indicate that they have filled a real gap in our national 
life. It will probably be at least ten years, however, before any 
clear attempt can be made at evaluation. The immediate con- 
cern is how we can continue to foster the growth of the arts, 
to reap from what has been sown, to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 

In these pages are reproduced a selection of paintings and 
sculptures which have been executed under the Federal Art 
Project. The majority of them are in the exhibition, Frontiers 
of American Art, now being held at the M. H. de Young Me- 


morial Museum in San Francisco in conjunction with the 
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Golden Gate International Exposition. The exhibition, which 
was assembled from all parts of the country, provides a survey 
of all the activities of the Art Project, with sketches and 
models representing the large murals and sculptural decora- 
tions. Included are oils, water colors, prints and a selection of 
hand painted originals of the plates for the Index of American 
Design. They present a cross section of the record for the pub- 
lic to judge. However, as Thomas C. Parker, National Deputy 
Director of the Federal Art Project, says in his introduction 
to the catalog, to review the entire accomplishment you must 
turn to public [non-Federal] buildings, schools and hospitals, 
prisons, parks and playgrounds; to the workshops and galler- 
ies of the community art centers; to the pictorial record of 
American decorative arts and crafts as shown in the Index of 
American Design. 

For your information, from this same catalog we transcribe 
the following data concerning the Federal Art Project: 
MURALS: Over 1,300 murals, including frescoes, mosaics and 
photomurals, have been completed and installed in public 
buildings throughout the country; many more are in progress 
and sketches are being prepared for a great many others. 


These decorations are executed for tax-supported public in- 


Right: ROBERT CRONBACH (NEW YORK): WOMAN AT SEWING 
MACHINE, PLASTER. Below: REMO BUFANO (CALIFORNIA): SEAL, 
ROSE RED GRANITE. AS INSTALLED AT THE DE YOUNG MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. BEYOND ARE THREE SCULPTURES BY 
DONAL HORD 
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stitutions such as schools, hospitals, airports, housing proj- 
ects and libraries. They are located in every section of the 
country and range from such large scale work as the vast 
mosaic facade at Long Beach Auditorium in California and 
the extensive fresco sequence in the Lane Technical High 


School in Chicago to small portable murals for rural schools. 


EASEL PAINTING: The largest number of creative artists em- 


JACK LEVINE (MASSACHUSETTS) : FEAST OF PURE REASON, OIL 7 


JOSEPH DE MARTINI (NEW YORK): PIGEON COVE, OIL 
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JOHN W. GREGORY (MASSACHU- 
SETTS): AFTER THE RAIN— 
NORTH END NIGHT SCENE, 
LITHOGRAPH 


Right: CHARLES KAESELAU 
(MASSACHUSETTS): WINTER, 
WATER COLOR. Below: MANUEL 
TOLEGIAN (NEW YORK): THE 
WHITE BARN, OIL 
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ployed on the Federal Art Project are working on easel paint- 
ings. Of the works so far produced by these artists, 48,100 oil 
paintings and water colors have been allocated on permanent 
loan to schools, libraries, hospitals, community centers and 
other public agencies. Other large collections of project work 
are being circuited by the National Exhibition Section in 
Washington, D. C. 

cRAPHIC ART: Although only 250 artists are employed in the 
Graphic Arts section of the Project, production in this field 
totals 84,350 prints of 4,000 original examples in lithography, 
etching, wood-engraving, color prints and other media. In 
print making, the opportunities for fresh technical experiment 
have produced work that has won critical recognition both in 
national and international exhibitions and year books. 
SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS: In sculpture, some 3,562 works for 
public buildings have been created to harmonize with archi- 
tectural plans and-to give the general public a wider popular 
interest in this art. The works produced range from small 
ceramic figures for public schools and libraries to large seulp- 
tural groups for public parks, housing developments and 
monuments for historic battlefields. 

posters: As in the graphic arts, cooperative workshop meth- 
ods and opportunities for technical experiment, especially 
in the “‘silk-screen”’ and “‘wood-block” processes, have enabled 
the Project artists to make fresh and vital contribution to 
American design in this field. Over 850,000 reproductions of 
28,000 posters have been created, ranging from those designed 
for various public health and safety campaigns to announce- 
ments of concerts and art exhibitions. 

DIORAMAS, MODELS AND OTHER VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS: 
A total of 975 dioramas and models, 39,125 map drawings and 
diagrams, 495,620 record and documentary photographs, 
15,300 lantern slides and various types of visual aids, and 
52,100 arts and crafts objects, all of specific value for educa- 
tional use by public agencies have been produced by Project 
artists during the past three and a half years. In the making 
of dioramas and models especially, the Project has produced 
much work that would not otherwise have been available to 
public schools and educational institutions. 

INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN: Although most of the efforts of 
the Federal Art Project have been directed toward the present 
and the future, an effort also has been made to consider the 
past. A search for a usable American past, in the field of deco- 
rative art, from the earliest days of colonization until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, has been carried on by the 
Index of American Design. The Collection, when completed, 
will consist of portfolios of plates in color and in black and 
white depicting with utmost accuracy the design of our deco- 
rative arts as revealed in furniture, textiles, ceramics, glass, 
silver and other objects of daily use. The Index, employing 
the services of between 400 and 500 artists at various times, 
is functioning in 32 States. Already over 10,000 plates have 
been completed. 

COMMUNITY ART CENTERS: The initiation of the Federal spon- 


sored community art center program has enabled the Federal 


Above: WALT SPECK (MICHIGAN): FRENCH POODLE, CERAMIC, 
NINE INCHES HIGH. Lefl: EDRIS ECKHARDT (OHIO) : MIDSUMMER 
MORNING, CERAMIC, FOURTEEN INCHES HIGH 


RAMON BERMUDEZ (PENNSYL- 
VANIA): MOTHER AND CHILD, 


LIMESTONE Mumia = 


Art Project to carry art into areas of the country, especially 
in the South and West, where the people have had few oppor- 
tunities to enjoy art. Since January, 1936, it has established, in 
cooperation with local communities, 66 Federal sponsored 
community art centers and galleries in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Florida, lowa, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Mexico, New York State, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, the District of Columbia and New York City. 
Other art centers now are being projected for Michigan, 
Minnesota, West Virginia and Kansas, where communities 
have formed their organizations and secured sponsors’ funds 
to make possible the establishment of art centers for these 
States. The interest of the communities in the art center move- 
ment is attested by the fact that over $350,000 has been con- 
tributed toward the program by the communities themselves. 


: 


During this comparatively short period more than five mil- 


lion persons have participated in the activities promoted by 
these community art centers. They have attended regular 
lectures by leading authorities on art. They have seen demon- 
strations of the processes of art print and poster making, easel 
painting, fresco painting, sculpture and photography. They 
have had the opportunity to participate in numerous work- 
shop activities such as painting, modelling, weaving, photog- 
raphy and the crafts, and to join hobby groups of broad 
educational value held under well trained leaders. They have 
received free instruction in art classes, and they have seen 270 
exhibitions circulated by the national headquarters of the 
WPA Federal Art Project, containing the work of America’s 
creative artists in all fields—painting and sculpture, in the 
graphic arts, the decorative and industrial arts, and the arts 


and crafts. These exhibitions have had 1,500 individual show- 
(Continued on page 494) 
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TO THE NEW THROUGH THE OLD 


BY WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


HALF A CENTURY ago there were still virgin forests of 
yellow pine in southern Georgia. Here my father owned a 
lumber mill which burned down when I was three years old, 
whereupon the family decided to go north again to Indian- 
apolis, the birthplace of both my parents. For my father lum- 
bering was a livelihood, not a calling; he was essentially a 
musician, a violinist. My mother was a pianist, but while they 
both played a great deal, with neither of them was music a 
profession. 

We went to the Second Presbyterian Church every Sunday, 
where I would sing alto in the hymns and observe my father 
directing the choir. Besides that there would be Sunday 
School in the morning, vesper service in the evening and 
prayer meeting every Thursday night. 

As a boy I liked to be off by myself, did not join in ball 
games, but enjoyed devising mechanical contrivances, smok- 
ing corn silk cigarettes and collecting postage stamps. At the 
age of eight I began violin lessons with an old pupil of Spohr, 
but like most children, practiced as little as possible. One day 
when riding on my bicycle to a music lesson, my violin fell out 
of its case on to the street, with disastrous results—a tragedy 
for me, not on account of the violin, but because of the im- 
pending scene at home, for my father had been brought up on 
ideas of strict German discipline. My mother was a Walling- 
ford (English-Canadian) on her father’s side and a McCurdy 
(Scotch-Irish) on her mother’s—with plenty of Puritan tra- 
dition. 

My younger brother, Harold, and I used to play the Mosz- 
kowski Spanish Dances arranged for two violins, with mother 
at the piano. I would show off before her callers by naming 
notes played at random with my back turned. Indeed I can’t 
remember the time when I didn’t know the keys and chords, 
which I had picked out for myself at the piano. 

My mother had a quick ear for harmony and after once 
hearing it could play the latest schottische or mazurka. It was 
father who had ideas on interpretation, who loved thrilling 
climaxes, as well as subtleties of shading down to the finest 
nuance. 

When we all moved to New York (I was then fourteen) it 
was decided that I should study the cello, to make possible a 
string quartet within the family circle, for my uncle also 
played the violin and my brother the viola. In the course of 
time our volumes of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven became 
well worn, and I can truly say that these Sunday afternoon 
quartet rehearsals were among my most enjoyable musical 
experiences. 

Meanwhile it had been planned that I should go right from 
high school into my father’s business, but I staved off the evil 
hour by winning a scholarship to Cornell. Music attracted me 
even more than languages, however, so I remained there only 
a year. Not without much argument did the family become 


reconciled to my embracing music as a profession. 
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Thus it was that I entered the Institute of Musical Art as 
a cello student, with Alvin Schroeder of the Kneisel Quartet 
as my teacher. He was still in his prime, with a tone truly 
described as golden, and the virtuosity of a violinist. A source 
of keenest enjoyment was the composition class of Percy 
Goetschius, without doubt America’s greatest theoretician, 


a brilliant teacher and a musician of the first water. 


In 1907, not long after graduating from the Institute, I | 


received a letter from Berlin from my old chum, Rudolph 
Reuter, who had enrolled at the Hochschule. In New York 


our favorite resort had been an ice cream parlor on St. Anne’s / 
Avenue in the Bronx, where we-used to annoy the proprietor’s | 


wife, a matter-fact woman who had no ear for harmonic nice- 


ties, by whistling “Merrily We Roll Along” in parallel fifths. 

To make a long story short, the next Fall saw me on the 
Kronprinzessin Cécilie, leaving a Hoboken pier and familiar 
faces in the distance, en route to Berlin, then the Mecca of 
music students throughout the world. 


I was met by Rudolph, who explained to me how much 


more efficiently the streets were paved there than in New’ 


York. But I was all for America, with a mission to spread the | 


gospel of America’s superiority to the backward Europeans, 


so that I’m afraid none of the cosmopolitan group of boarders 


at my pension escaped being a bit bored. I enrolled at the 


Hochschule as a cello student under Robert Hausmann, cellist 


of the Joachim Quartet, and had the privilege, enjoyed by the 
other American students, of not having to click my heels in 
front of the master. 

My three years’ stay in Berlin was a period of intensive, 
extensive (and expensive) acquiring. My daily schedule was 
five hours’ cello practice, two hours’ piano and at least one 
hour at counterpoint. Besides this I played cello in one orches- 
tra, viola in another, belonged to smaller ensemble groups and 
attended one hundred and fifty orchestra concerts the first 
season alone, usually with small scores in my pocket, which I 
would read on the subway. 

Arthur Nikisch, who conducted the Berlin Philharmonic, 
was my idol, and has not, in my opinion, been equalled since. 
Richard Strauss conducted the Opera House orchestra, usually 
giving brilliant interpretations, but being at times indifferent 
and erratic (probably when a new opera was on his mind); 
and there were dozens of others. 

Gradually my provincialism was wearing off. I read the 
German classics and had Goethe’s ideal of self-perfection, 
both as to the mens and the corpus, but principally the mens. 
I studied Weber’s History of Philosophy from Thales through 
Kant and Hume, resolved to settle once and for all the riddle 
of existence. I dipped into the natural sciences, “did” the art 
galleries, museums and cathedrals with a vengeance and got 
side-tracked on French poetry. 

Of course—I realize it now—what I was doing all along 
was basically an act of evasion. To compose, to create, requires 
a degree of integration which I did not then possess. A passion 


for perfection made me ultra-critical of every note, besides 
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GER’S “‘DIVERTISSEMENT FOR 
FLUTE, HARP AND CELLO” 


which I had not resolved the conflict between the old and the 
new. In my childhood experiments at the keyboard I had 
invented whole-tone chords (literally invented, not having 
been exposed to any) and yet the home influence and all my 
training had been along orthodox lines. The Hochschule had 
made me a confirmed Brahmsite; I revelled in the works of 
the classic and for that matter the romantic period, and false- 
ly construed them in the light of norms in my own creative 
undertakings—or to put it bluntly, I blushingly admit to 
having upheld at that time good old academic tradition, so 
much so that at the first Berlin performance of Scriabin’s 
Poéme de I’ Extase | hissed in exactly the same manner as did 
the Philadelphia boxholders twenty years later when Stokow- 
ski gave my own Study in Sonority. 

Gradually I was drawn more and more to conducting, to 
the thought of playing on the grandest of all instruments, the 
symphony orchestra, and my father made it possible for me to 


launch a rather sensational debut. It was with the Bliithner 
i 


Orchestra, the second best in Berlin, with Anton Hekking, 
Dutch cellist (and my teacher at that time) playing the Saint- 
Saens concerto. The program opened with the Tchaikovsky 
Symphonie Pathétique and closed with the Brahms Third, both 
of which I conducted from memory, a procedure not common 
at that time and considered something of a feat, although for 
me it meant emancipation from the printed page. 

The critics were friendly to me, but my student days had 
come to an end. [ returned to America and obtained a three- 
year contract as cellist in the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
a pioneer existence in more ways than one. However, what 
with hotel and moving picture engagements on the side, it 
enabled me to marry the companion of my searchings, whom 
I had known since high school days, and who had “‘sold” me 
the stars, the trees and Palgrave’s. 

But the urge to conduct was still with me, so we left for 
Germany again in April of the fateful year 1914. When the 


war broke out I had just obtained a post as Assistant Kapell- 
(Continued on page 490) 
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Slater Mill, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 1793. 


ARCHITECTURE IN RHODE ISLAND 


BY F. A. GUTHEIM 


THIS HAS BEEN a good year for architectural display, 
with the two World’s Fairs, the Bauhaus and housing shows 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and the exhibits for the com- 
ing International Congress of Architecture. But they are not 
more important than the less pretentious show, Three Hun- 
dred Years of Rhode Island Architecture, organized by Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock at the Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design in Providence under its gently progressive new 
Director, Alexander Dorner. 

The show occupies nine galleries and some miscellaneous 
additional spaces in the Museum; and while Rhode Island is 
not a large state one leaves the exhibition with the feeling that 
much of interest about it has been left unsaid. That is a very 
satisfactory quality in an exhibition, however; it is like leav- 
ing the table a little hungry. And to carry our culinary analogy 
a little farther, if Professor Hitchcock has eliminated the fish 
course, he has most certainly done so to enhance our appre- 
ciation of the roast. 

Following a broad historical pattern, the exhibition begins 
with a brief and analytic survey of seventeenth-century re- 


mains in Rhode Island. This is done both clearly and compre- 
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hensively. One recognizes at the very outset that this is no 
ordinary architectural exhibition, for the curse of too many 
photographic enlargements is immediately removed by the. 
inclusion of models, architectural drawings, maps, contem- 
porary furniture, old photographs and prints, transparencies, 
full-size doorways and sections of paneled rooms. It might be 
an improvement to provide a map in each gallery showing the 
geographical location of the buildings exhibited there to in- 
dicate how building activity localized itself at various periods. 

Two sections of the exhibition treat early and late colonial 
building. Rhode Island is not unique in this department, but 
some of the examples shown are exceptional and others illus- 
trate regional peculiarities. An interesting footnote to this 
material is provided by a long architectural drawing of the 
buildings on Westminster Street, showing that the organizers 
of the exhibition were not unaware of the importance of town 
planning as well as the design of individual buildings. In this 
section is the unique Temple Jeshuath Israel (1763), the 
Joseph Brown and John Brown houses and other notable 
buildings. 

With the section on early industrial architecture and its 
successor devoted to the mid-nineteenth century, the exhibi- 


tion comes to the special contribution of Rhode Island. In- 


dustrialism came early to Rhode Island, and its first buildings 
have been almost miraculously preserved. The wooden Slater 
Mill (1793) is the earliest cotton textile plant in America, and 
as with the Lippitt Mill (1809) we see that these early factory 
buildings followed closely such analogous types of contempo- 
rary building as the meeting house and domestic buildings. 
About 1810 stone construction replaced wood for the larger 
mills and the mill structure as a separate building type began 
to evolve. The construction or expansion of an early mill 
brought with it the necessity for homes for the mill workers. 
Labor was scarce and urban development slight. Accordingly, 
to provide necessary shelter for the new mill operatives and as 
a vital inducement to attract workers during the prevailing 
searcity of labor, the mill village became an indispensable part 
of the mill itself. The complete development of the mill village 
still awaits study, but no one can look at the photographs and 
plans in this exhibition without some rather profound and on 
the whole skeptical comparisons with later industrial housing 
and even much recent public housing. At Harris, White Rock 
and Hope, mill settlements are found dating from 1825 to 
1870. These dates can be extended probably from 1810 to the 
close of the nineteenth century, and point to the unmistaka- 
ble conclusion that from the very beginning of the industrial 
revolution down to 1900 no country in the world had so high 
a standard of industrial housing as prevailed in the United 
States. 

In other buildings characteristic of an expanding urban in- 
dustrial society Rhode Island is similarly although not uniquely 
rich. The noble block of Washington Buildings (1843) in 
Providence illustrates the finest type of commercial building. 
The Bristol Hotel and the Lyceum Building demonstrate the 
evolution of commercial types, and foreshadow modern 
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Right: Colony House, Washington Parade, Newport, Rhode Island. 
1739. By Richard Munday. Below: View of the exhibition. Mid-nine- 
teenth century gallery, from 1830-1840 
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Above right: Athenaeum Row, 
Providence, Rhode Island. By 
J.C. Bucklin and Russell War- 
ren (?). Below: Providence Ar- 
cade. By J. C. Bucklin (with 
Russell Warren. 1782-1864) 


methods of construction. The Providence Arcade (1828) both 
in its granite exterior and its light and graceful interior sets a 
very high and exacting standard by which the design of sub- 
sequent commercial building” must be viewed as a recession. 

Another department of architectural history in which Rhode 
Island is particularly rich is the series of palatial summer 
residences in Newport and Narragansett, and one section of 
the exhibition is devoted to these. By any standard this must 
be regarded as a recherché interlude in American architectural 
development, yet these buildings are curiously interesting in 
themselves, and mirror, as architecture uniquely does, the 
taste and society of their original occupants. Here and there, 
as in the Low house (1887) in Bristol or Richardson’s Watts 
Sherman house (1874-6), there are buildings which stand on 
their own merits—but these are the exceptions. 

The two remaining sections of the exhibition deal respec- 
tively with recent eclectic architecture and modern archi- 
tecture. In the final section are two representative examples: 
the grandstands at Narragansett Park, Richard Neutra’s John 
Nicholas Brown house at Fisher’s Island, and a series of smal! 
houses. 

The high spots of the exhibition are undeniably the sections 
devoted to industrial architecture, and the equally interesting 
although less important section on the summer houses, but 
the balance of the show is also significant and excellently ar- 
ranged. One hopes that the fine example set here will open the 
way to a series of such state architectural exhibitions through 
which regional traditions might be explored and laid bare for 
further development, and by means of which the special 
architectural contributions of each part of our country might 
be recognized. Professor Hitchcock, Dr. Dorner and their as- 
sociates have done an excellent job of trail breaking, and have 
produced an extremely absorbing show. 
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NOW THAT WE have all got used to living on a volcano 
which we hope will have the good manners not to explode 
until after the harvest, our apathy is rewarded with a political 
policy of unabashed venality and a gallery season of unusual 
richness. 

Rosenberg and Helft followed their very successful Picasso 
show with an even more successful exhibition of the work 
of Cézanne. Even with an admission charge of half a crown, 
they were twice forced to postpone the closing date. The ex- 
hibition was arranged in aid of a hospital building fund and 
to celebrate the centenary of Cézanne’s birth. With this 
double lever, Messrs. R. and H. succeeded in prying open 
private collections to such effect that of the twenty-three 
canvases only six had been previously displayed in England. 
Four of the paintings have been shown in America: the early 
Flowers in a Green Vase (seen in Knoedler’s “Flowers by French 
Painters’’); Swill-Life with Plaster Cupid (1916) owned by 
Samuel Courtauld; Madame Cézanne in a Yellow Chair (1928); 
and the Arlequin—one of the studies for the Hermitage mas- 
terpiece—which was shown in 1929 at the opening exhibition 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 

A magnificent and bold portrait of the Negro Scipion (1867) 
begins the exhibition. The portrait of de Vallier (1906) con- 
cludes it. Within the bounds of these two dates the pictures 
trace the slow evolution of Cézanne’s personal philosophy of 
painting: from the thick impasto and dramatic color contrasts 
of his early Courbet-esque manner, through his early experi- 
ments with Impressionism (the lightened tone, thinner paint 
and broken stroke) to the almost incandescent triumph of his 
final solutions. A whole manual for the understanding of 
painting is contained in the way in which a background in 
cool monotone is built up of hatch strokes of warm tones; a 
white teapot is composed of brilliant colors; an orange is out- 
lined firmly in an uncompromising line of black. Memorable 
were Lord Rothschild’s Portrait of M. Chocquet (1876); Henri 
Matisse’s Portrait of Madame Cézanne (1887); Captain Moly- 
neux’ The Little Bridge (1888); the Park of the Black Chateau 
and the Sall-Life with Teapot (both 1900), the latter only less 
brilliant than the Still-Life with Apples (c. 1891-1893) in the 
Lillie P. Bliss Collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 

It seemed a pity that with such material no attempt was 
made to hang the exhibition according to any coherent plan. 
Certainly the main interest was the chronological develop- 
ment of a great style. This formal arrangement was completely 
disregarded; but so was the opportunity, which free hanging 
permits, to contrast various treatments of the same subject. 
The excitement of the paintings, however, managed to survive 
an installation which apparently consisted merely of finding 
sufficient hooks and frames. 

The same dealers are having less success with an exhibition 
of the recent work of Georges Braque. Their habit of exposing 
the entire annual output of their particular artists can only be 
really successful with a performer of Picasso’s variety and 
sustained brilliance. Braque’s many attempts to solve a cer- 


tain problem diminish the solution when it is finally achieved. 
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And while it istundoubtedly amusing to say of the 1908 Cubist ; 
paintings that one couldn’t tell a Braque from a Picasso of the 
same vintage, and sometimes they couldn’t either; in 1939 it 
seems a bit dim to find Braque still painting the same pic- 
tures as his fellow artist, now his master. Large in scale and 
concept though many of these are, and containing some 
superb passages, they seemed to me to suffer from the strident 
pattern of zig-zags which has become such an absorbing 
motif. Only in one or two still-lifes can one cease to regret that 
he has apparently forever discarded the strangely muted 
palette of chalky whites, dirty greens and browns, of which 
a vintage sample (1929) is included. . 

oe 0 
EVEN THE MINOR galleries glitter. The much anticipated exhibi- 
tion of André Dunoyer de Segonzac, however, proved rather a 
disappointment. His latest water colors, mostly landscapes, 
presented a certain monotony of color and style from which 
one was glad to turn to the several solid, juicy oils of his earlier 
period. A show of the early work of Stanley Spencer at J. 
Leger and Son reiterated the tart effect of that artist’s sharply 
contrasted styles. Possessing something of the spiritual and 
technical facility of Christopher Wood, the most interesting 
of his many manners is his homely stylization of religious 
subjects. At Tooth’s, Eric Ravilious, another English painter, 
reveals a kinship with Edward Bawden in the exquisite pre- 
cision of his water color technique (the paint is handled almost | 
as flatly as with gouache). In Ravilious’ work, however, the 
delicacy of expression combined with a miniature point of 
view produces an effect of unimportance. Zwemmer’s exhibi- 
tion of Rouault’s illustrations in color for the Cirque de. 
L’Etoile Filante and André Suarés’ Passion was a tribute to 
Les Editions Ambroise Vollard: the technical excellence of the 
process of reproduction doing full justice to the brilliant color 
and texture of the originals. 

2 8 
AT GUGGENHEIM JEUNE, abstract and concrete art benefits by 
being well hung. Besides the more familiar stars of any well- 
conducted abstract show (Arp, Kandinsky, Helion, Gabo, 
Schwitters, Taueber-Arp), Miss Guggenheim has included the 
work of several artists less casually seen: the Dutch group— 
de Stijl, Vantongerloo, van Doesburg and Mondrian; the 
Germans—Baumeister, Freundlich and Hartung; the English 
—Nicholson, Hepworth, Wadsworth and Joseph Tunnard; 
the Americans—Calder and Charles Howard; as well as the 
Italian—Alberto Magnelli, who continues the jeux of the past 
by painting on children’s slates. 

This gallery is of particular interest at the moment as the 
birthplace of what is planned to be an English Museum of 
Modern Art. Miss Guggenheim, who hung out her amusing 
shingle in January, 1938, is an American, a niece of S. R. 
Guggenheim of New York, who has recently housed there his 
collection of non-objective art in a museum of its own. Among 
the seventeen exhibitions held by the gallery during its brief 
existence have been a show of Jean Cocteau (sketches for the 


play Chevalier de la Table Ronde, plus several pieces of the 


actual furniture, of unparalleled visual as well as tactile dis- 
comfort); exhibitions of the work of Kandinsky, paintings by 
children, twenty-five years of collages, psychoanalytical 
painting. This month Miss Guggenheim has announced the 
closing of her gallery and the scheduled opening in October 
of a Museum of Modern Art under the direction of Herbert 
Read. Mr. Read is at present Editor of the Burlington Maga- 
zine and was previously at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
He is the author of Art Now, a critique of contemporary art, 
and Art in Industry, a scholarly survey of industrial design. 

One remembers, in the original prospectus of the New York 
prototype. Mr. Barr’s remark that the Museum of Modern 
Art was planned to be to the Metropolitan what the Luxem- 
bourg is to the Louvre and the Tate to the National Gallery. 
Obviously this London museum will be to the Tate what 
some future museum may be to the Museum of Modern Art. 
There is an especial need in England for such an institution, 
for here, much more than in New York, the artistic world is 
separated into armed camps of esthetic doctrine. The Abstrac- 
tionists are forever divided from the Surrealists, and both 
draw aside from those artists whose work is at all representa- 
tional. Miss Guggenheim’s gallery has in the past been a 
rallying point for the Abstract artists, but perhaps it is due to 
her enthusiasm that a rapprochement has been effected with 
the local cell of the Surrealist party, the London Gallery. 
Anyway barriers are beginning to topple. Roland Penrose, 
who is one of the supporters of the London Gallery, proposes, 
I understand, to extend his patronage to the new Museum, 
and is, to boot, currently showing at the Mayor Gallery, 
which flies no special flag. So, under one catholic roof, it may 
be possible to include all the warring factions. 

Mr. Penrose’s exhibition is practically a pressed rose from 
a copy of the Revolution Surréaliste of 1924. The announce- 
ment at the entrance, hung beneath huge spectacles made of 
mirrors, that anyone requiring explanation of the pictures 
should use the above, was a defiant introduction to twenty- 
seven canvases all displaying Mr. Penrose’s sincerest flattery 
of his masters: Ernst, Dali, Magritte. The exhibition was 
dotted with quotations from leading Surrealists (“the fat stay 
and the thin fly away”—Georges Hugnet), but conspicuous 
by its absence was Schwitter’s pronouncement, “Everything 
the artist spits is art.” 


IT SEEMS A special virtue of English artists that they appar- 
ently do not find commercial work beneath them. This sound 
attitude may be due in part to the adventurous spirit and 
good taste of such various organizations.as the London Trans- 
port (a pioneer), Shell-Max, Wedgewood and the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, which, having initiated the employment of 
good artists, have so raised the general level of performance 
that there need be no talk of “prostitution” or “pot-boiling.” 
As a result a great many of the artists exhibiting at the gal- 
leries may also be found designing posters or advertisements, 
pottery or ballet décors. 

E. McKnight Kauffer’s costumes and décor for Ninette de 
Valois’ ballet, Checkmate, at Sadler’s Wells, were much dis- 
cussed last season. This season brought Sir Francis Rose’s for 
Frederick Ashton’s Cupid and Psyche. Mr. Ashton is known 

: 


| 


to American audiences for his choreography for Gertrude 
Stein’s Four Saints in Three Acts—that memorable production 
which proved that unintelligibility was commercially profit- 
able, revived the vogue for painted wire Victorian furniture, 
and, introducing Negro actors into productions more serious 
than Blackbirds and less racial than Porgy, paved the way for 
the WPA Macbeth and the swing Mikados. Sir Francis Rose’s 
designs for the present ballet are a delicate pastiche on early 
Greek costumes, some combining dignity with daring color, 
others wittily satirizing mythological attributes. Ceres in corn 
yellow really seemed to burgeon with fruit and flowers, burst- 
ing from her boot-tops, her wrist-length gauntlets, her hair 
and her bosom. The Tanagra figures, mysterious in their 
heavily swirling robes of boldly clashing colors, were perhaps 
the most successful, but one was conscious of a lapse of inven- 
tion in the minor costumes. 


THE OVATION at Sadler’s Wells was matched by an equally 
enthusiastic, if less gala, audience at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, where Frank Lloyd Wright was giving the 
Sulgrave Manor Board lectures; and the architectural world 
is still slightly hung over from its bout of worship at the feet 
of the master. The British admiration for the remarkable 
work of this remarkable man gave his visit here the atmos- 
phere of a royal progress and crowded his lectures to S. R. O. 
Mr. Wright is always interesting when he talks about what he 
has done. It is only when he discusses what he would do that a 
kind of cosmic nonsense fogs the air. Despite an unfortunate 
tendency to rely on home-made color films of the boys and 
girls at Taliesin, the lectures were of value in communicating 
a sense of vitality of thought and true originality of attack. 
The exhibition of his work at the Building Centre was marred 
by an installation of incredible inefficiency, especially by such 
an organization. Plans were skied and photographs arranged 
on the skirting board. But even the inconvenience of either 
standing on tiptoe or lying on the floor could not dim the 
bravura of the Kaufmann house nor the romantic expression 
of new technics in the Johnson factory. 

An English architect who partakes of something of Mr. 
Wright’s originality of approach to a problem is Mr. Well 
Coates, whose flats at Palace Gate, London, have just been 
completed. Mr. Coates is primarily an engineer, and his build- 
ings have sometimes been more interesting for their plan and 
construction than their design. In this apartment house, how- 
ever, the plan has been expressed with grace and distinction 
of form. Mr. Coates has, in his previous flat buildings, been 
concerned with the problem of introducing flexibility and 
variety into the inevitable unit system of the multiple plan. 
Palace Gate marks the successful development of his particu- 
lar scheme. It is an improvement on the typical American 
duplex plan, which might be called ‘two-one,” in that the 
main living room is equal in height to two ordinary floors. 
The drawback to this is that it inevitably produces a mini- 
mum ceiling height of such dimensions that satisfactory pro- 
portions can only be achieved in so-called “luxury” apart- 
ments. Mr. Coates has evolved a “three-two” plan which 
avoids this disadvantage. In his scheme, two living rooms are 
equal in height to three ordinary rooms. By an adroit use of 

(Continued on page 489) 
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Prize Pictures 

THOSE WHO in 1937 lifted their eyebrows in mild surprise when 
the jury awarded first prize at the Carnegie International to 
Georges Braque’s The Yellow Cloth (reproduced in the Novem- 
ber, 1937, issue of the Magazine) were doubtless even more 
surprised to learn last month that it had carried off top honors 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. Not that it is not a good painting; an exercise in pattern 
and color modulation carried out with the utmost skill, in its 
way it is irreproachable. But is it so good that no better work 
by a living artist can be seen on Treasure Island than this 
reminder of Cubism which was duly honored among us two 
years ago? Perhaps this question can only be answered ob- 
liquely, by pointing out the futility of comparisons. 

The second prize in the unrestricted division open to all 
contemporary European and American paintings at the Fair 
was awarded to an American, Franklin Watkins of Philadel- 
phia, for Negro Spiritual. Back in 1931 Mr. Watkins’ Suicide 
in Costume created a minor sensation when it won first prize 
at the Carnegie International; this Spring he received first 
award at the Corcoran Biennial for a delicate and harmonious 
still-life, Summer Fragrance. Third prize in this group also 
went to an American, Charles Ek. Shannon of Alabama, a 
young artist to whom an international award is a new expe- 
rience. His winning painting is entitled The Lover. 

Oskar Kokoschka. the German artist now in exile, received 


first honorable mention for View of Jerusalem, a painting 
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VIEW OF JERUSALEM, OIL, BY OSKAR KOKOSCHKA. FIRST HONORABLE MENTION, GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


whose high calibre amply justifies the jury’s selection. 


Second honorable mention went to Maurice Sterne of San 
Francisco for a still-life entitled After Lunch. First prize in 
sculpture was won by Carl Milles for his head of Orpheus (re- 
produced on the cover of the January, 1937, issue of the 
Magazine). 

In addition separate awards were made as follows: Con- 
temporary European section: First prize to Max Beckmann 
(Germany) for Temptation (reproduced in the March, 1939, 
issue of the Magazine); second, to Carl Hofer (Germany) for 
Early Hour; third, to Georges Rouault (France) for Acrobat. 
First honorable mention to Felice Casorati (Italy) for Icarus; 
second, to Henri Matisse (France) for Odalisque with a Vase of 
Flowers; third, to Albert Saverys (Belgium) for Snow in Flan- 
ders. Sculpture award to Robert Wlerock (France) for Portrait 
in Bronze. 

Contemporary American section: First prize to Yasuo 
Kunyoshi for Weather Vane and Objects on a Sofa (reproduced 
in the March, 1939, issue of the Magazine); second, to Robert 
Lifvendahl for Margaret; third, to Sarkis Sarkisian for Melan- 
choly. First honorable mention to Hobson Pittman for South- 
ern Spring; second, to Aaron Bohrod for Chicago River. Seulp- 
ture award to Romuald Kraus’ Justice (see article and repro- 
ductions, September, 1938, issue of the Magazine). 

Specially commended was Girl at Café Table by the late 
Robert B. Harshe, former Director of the Art Institute of 


Chicago, who was also a painter and an etcher. 


Above: THE LOVER BY CHARLES SHANNON, THIRD PRIZE WINNER, 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PAINTING, SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION. 
Below: NEGRO SPIRITUAL BY FRANKLIN WATKINS, SECOND PRIZE 


| 
; 
! 


The jury which made these selections was composed of 
Daniel Catton Rich, Chairman; Henri Marceau and Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, museum officials; and Henry Varnum Poor 


and William A. Gaw, artists. 


*““Much More by his Word” 

THE EXHIBITION of the works of Leonardo da Vinci at the 
Palace of Art in Milan, Italy, until September 30, is probably 
one of the most remarkable displays ever held anywhere. Cer- 
tainly it constitutes the most unusual one-man show ever 
assembled. It is the result of long and arduous preparation, in 
which over a hundred specialists collaborated. While the ma- 
jor emphasis is on the scientific and mechanical aspects of 
Leonardo’s genius, a special gallery is devoted to his paintings, 
a large collection of his drawings is on display, and there are 
sketches and models for his never-completed Sforza monument. 

The studio of Verrocchio, where Leonardo worked as a 
young man, has been reconstructed for the occasion; and some 
two hundred working models made by a corps of Italian engi- 
neers appear in the scientific and mechanical sections, togeth- 
er with Leonardo’s sketches, diagrams and manuscripts. Mod- 
els also have been made from his architectural drawings. The 
results are probably of greater interest from the point of view 
of science than of art, but in any event the exhibition should 
offer a unique opportunity to survey the ideas and accom- 
plishments of the greatest experimental genius the world has 
ever known. 

In the Preface to his gigantic Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, recently brought out in a second edition by the Oxford 
University Press, Jean Paul Richter cites Vasari’s comment: 
“He labored much more by his word than in fact or by deed,” 
which would seem to have particular bearing on this exhibi- 


tion for which a small army labored to carry out his ideas. 
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ESKIMO MOTHER BY FRANCES LORING, SEEN IN THE EXHIBITION OF 
CANADIAN SCULPTURE AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR_ THROUGH JULY 


Michigan’s College of Architecture and Design 


AFTER THIRTY years as part of the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, the Board of Regents of the University 
of Michigan this year transferred intact the Department of 
Landscape Design to the College of Architecture, where it 
would seem properly to belong. The five-year curriculum in 
this department will lead to the degree of Bachelor of Land- 
scape Architecture, following the procedure in architecture 


itself, where the degree is Bachelor of Architecture. In addi- 


tion to its courses in architecture the College offers courses 


x 


toward a degree in Design in which the subjects are drawing, 
painting and general design; interior design; advertising de- 
sign; stage design; and industrial design. 

Wells Bennett is Dean of the College of Architecture, which 
was established in 1931 as a separate unit of the University. 
Henceforth it will be known as the College of Architecture 


and Design. 


Mechau to Columbia 


FRANK MECHAU, Colorado artist who has held three Guggen- 
heim Fellowships for painting, was appointed last month to 


head the courses in painting, drawing and sculpture at Colum- 
bia University. 
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Mr. Mechau was granted his first Fellowship in 1934; it has 
been twice renewed. In 1934 he executed a mural entitled 
Horses at Night for the Denver Public Library, under the 
Public Works of Art Project. His flowing composition with 
eerie, eyeless horses attracted considerable attention at the 
time; and he has since done murals in the Colorado Springs 
Post Office and for the Post Office Building in Washington, 
D. C., under the Treasury Department Section of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Mechau, who was born in Kansas in 1904, studied at 
the University of Denver, the Denver Academy of Fine Arts 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. He has also studied and 


exhibited abroad. 


Guggenheim Fellowships Extended 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS been made of the extension of the Gug-| 
genheim Fellowships to four additional countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Brazil, Peru and Uruguay have been added 
to the Foundation’s Latin American group and Canada is now 
included as a separate unit. Fellowships offered to Canada 
will also be available to Newfoundland, while Puerto Rico is 
included in the Latin American Fellowship plan. 

These Fellowships are offered on approximately the same 
basis as those granted in the United States. Men and women, 
married and unmarried of every race, color and creed, are 
eligible on equal terms. Appointments are based solely on 
quality of accomplishment, without thought of distributing 
Fellowships by fields of work, or for any other consideration. 

During the past ten years the Foundation has granted 
eighty-seven Latin American Fellowships to aid in research 
and creative work in the United States, and an almost equal 
number of citizens of the United States have been granted 
Fellowships for work in Latin America. 

The Foundation expects to grant approximately six Fellow- 
ships a year to Canadians. Twelve scholars of Canadian origin 
who are members of faculties of American universities have 
already been the recipients of Guggenheim Fellowships, and 
two Fellows from the United States are now professors in 
Canadian universities. 

Granted to “men and women of the highest ability to fur- 
ther their work in all fields of knowledge and all branches of 
the fine arts,” the stipends are $2,500 a year. Applications 
should be made before October 15, to the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The Foundation awards an average of sixty Fellowships 


annually in the United States. 


Andover Acquisitions 


WHILE THE Addison Gallery of American Art, located at Phil- 
lips Andover Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, contains a 
few paintings by the younger American artists, the bulk of its 
collection is devoted to the works of the past, or at least of the 
older generation. The most recent acquisitions indicate no 
change of policy in this regard. They include a series of early 
oil sketches, a late water color and three monotypes by Mau- 
rice Prendergast; The Swale, a water color by Alexander 
Wyant; a series of sixteen pen drawings by Ralph Blakelock 


and two works by living American artists—a crayon study, 


SHIP COMING IN, BOSTON HAR- 
BOR, OIL, BY ROBERT SALMON 
(1800-40). FROM FOGG MUSEUM 
GENRE SHOW, CAMBRIDGE 


Professor, Please Play the Rosary by John Sloan, and a draw- 
ing by Albert Sterner entitled [dle Moments. 


Baltimore Museum Plans 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM announces that a display entitled 


_ Art of the Medici will be held next October and November, in 


celebration of the Museum’s twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
exhibition will include tapestries, paintings, furniture and 
sculpture of the period, assembled from collections in this 
country. 

But at least of equal interest to the art world is the news 


that the Museum will publish a catalog raisonné of the works 
(Continued on page 492) 


YOUNG CANADIAN, WA- 
TER COLOR, BY CHARLES 
COMFORT, CANADIAN EX-~ 
HIBITION AT THE NEW 
YORK WORLD S FAIR, 1939 


PAGE 


$33 


Lefl: ALEXANDRE HOGUE: ERO- 
SION NO. 2—MOTHER EARTH 
LAID BARE. OIL. Below: ONE 
“FRAME” FROM “THE RIVER,” 
FEDERAL DOCUMENTARY FILM 
DIRECTED BY PARE LORENTZ, 
PRODUCED BY THE FARM SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION. RE- 
PRODUCED IN THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART FOR DECEMBER, 1937 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCE — ~itcidence shat ted Mr. Hogue and the photographers of “The 


River” to see the desolate, stripped earth in such similar terms. 


Many people are deeply concerned these days about erosion and To suggest a deliberate connection between the two pictures might 
soil conservation. An abiding love of the land is as welcome in be unjust. But we cannot help noting that there are some things 
painters as in farmers—or photographers. It may be a strange a movie camera can do more forcefully than a paint brush. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Diego Rivera 


Diego Rivera. His Life and Times. By Bertram D. Wolfe. New York, 
1939. Alfred A. Knopf. Price $6. 


DIEGO RIVERA’S life makes a fascinating story. It deserves the 
excellent treatment Bertram D. Wolfe has given it in this 
ample and readable biography. To be fifty-two and to be 
treated almost definitively must give one a curious sensation 
—particularly Rivera, whose development and working life 
should be far from complete. For anyone interested in him or 
his work, in contemporary painting, and particularly in the 
artistic currents and sociological ideas and ideals that move 
many living artists and intellectuals, this book is essential! If 
you enjoy the account of a full and colorful life, told frankly 
and directly, I heartily recommend it. 

It contains the history of three matrimonial adventures, 
with their attendant squabbles and gossip; the turmoil of left 
_ wing politics, from backbiting to assassination; artistic rum- 
puses and serious fights of principle which have occurred on 
two continents and have made news for some time. There are 
also circumstantial accounts of the preparations for each 
mural job in the career of the most prolific professional mural 
painter since Rubens: radical propagandist by word, deed and 
picture; potent influence on the young painters of Mexico and 
the United States; brave, spectacular, generous giant, moving 
among a variegated society in Barcelona, Paris, Mexico City, 
Moscow, San Francisco and New York, always leaving in his 
wake fights, tall stories, legends and many individuals who 
remember his original and jolly personality with pleasure. 
These notes only suggest some of the contents of Mr. Wolfe’s 
direct and newsy four hundred-odd pages. He does not obscure 
what he has to say with esthetics and abstraction. I like his 
enthusiasm, his clear observation and writing, his outspoken- 
ness. 

The book itself looks well, with cuts (considering Rivera’s 
work is already available in reproduction) intelligently chosen. 
The plan is sufficiently inclusive for a full length portrait with 
pertinent background of this born painter, whose life has 
revolved around drawing and painting since he was three 
years old. Although then he astonished his elders more as a 
precocious Jacobin and skeptic than as a painting prodigy, it 
is obvi us that the pictorial urge dominated. Brought up by 
a believing mother and a radical father, Rivera has always 
been disturbed by our transitional civilization’s conflicting 
beliefs. He did not paint these beliefs, however, until he was 
thirty-six and had come home after an active experimental 
and productive period abroad. This biographical fact is indic- 
ative of what are to me Rivera’s weaknesses as a painter—a 
literary coldness toward subject matter, a too academic and 
eclectic turn of brush. The necessarily dramatic quality of 
many of his subjects is not reflected in his pictorial vision or 
in his method of painting. There is very often a lack of syn- 
thesis between the two. It is on his estimate of Rivera’s paint- 
ing that 1 would disagree with Mr. Wolfe. He overrates it, 
though he cannot overrate the painter’s influence. 


Our outstanding prophetic painters have been inwardly and 
: 
; 


outwardly compelled by their message. William Blake was 
driven from the beginning by his turbulent personal mysti- 
cism, and even a very late developer technically like Vincent 
van Gogh was obsessed by and attempted to express his mes- 
sage long before he could do so successfully. Although each 
new artist has his own personal development to follow, I feel 
in the painting of Rivera a certain parti pris as to much of his 
subject matter. It is not inevitable. Most of the work he has 
done since he returned to Mexico sixteen years ago is con- 
sciously influenced by his belief in Marxian communism and 
reflects much of that doctrine’s aridity and impersonality. 
From the many examples of work that seem these days so 
influenced, I feel that Marxism is not very conducive to fine 
painting. Yet a great deal of Rivera’s energy has been spent 
creating symbols and an iconography for a belief whose ideal- 
ism has turned sour, whose cynical methods, though potent, 
place it on a footing with other politically cynical govern- 
ments. His own difficulties with the party as told by Mr. 
Wolfe are enough to disillusion a saint. Both idealistic disin- 
tegration and personal difficulties must have had their inevi- 
table effect on the artist. The half-baked quality of much of the 
fundamental Marxian doctrine, though not sufficient cause, 
is reflected by a certain weakness of vision in the artist who 
swallows so much of it. I have a feeling, too, that Rivera’s 
relation to his subject is self-imposed, even if not quite con- 
sciously, in the sense that the classic subject matter which 
became fashionable during and after the French Revolution 
was imposed. Now most of this work seems to us cold and 
academic, and we abuse it by calling it illustrative. 

Much of Rivera’s work is similarly academic, though he 
belongs to the modern academy of Picasso. I must hasten to 
add that I like academic painting and would apply the term as 
characteristic of painters as fine as Luca Giordano or Jacques 
Louis David. I think of it as describing a picture where 
both the derivations and the technical methods are more im- 
portant than the expression, where a formula is too evident, 
where the synthesis between technique and vision is incom- 
plete. In too many of Rivera’s pictures the design does not 
grow out of the inward necessity of the idea. The result is not 
entirely satisfactory (particularly after repeated studying) in 
the same sense that Kaulbach’s or Burne Jones’ product is not 
entirely satisfactory. Their human symbols are too obviously 
forced into a formula, as are Rivera’s. This is particularly true 
of the frescoes for the New Workers’ School in New York City 
and the modern part of the large fresco on the stairway of the 
National Palace in Mexico City. The subject matter in both 
is overwhelming, each panel overcrowded with incidents that 
annihilate each other. Individual figures are forced both by 
the decorative necessities of their positions as well as by their 
hieratic symbolism. As in some political cartoons, they lose 
their meaning when they lose their labels. 

My criticism, however, is not that these paintings are illus- 
trations, but that they are not sufficiently good illustrations. 
To be more specific, let us look at plate 73, a detail of hands 


from the central portion of the fresco Taking Over the Factory 
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in the Education Building in Mexico City. I imagine Mr. 
Wolfe likes this detail, since he has reproduced it. It shows 
five completely visible and two partially hidden hands on a 
table top, with a deed, a telephone, a book, pencils, paper, etc. 
The hands belong to the chief figures in the composition, who 
are grouped around the table to effect the transfer. Each hand, 
belonging to a man who is acting rather intensely, is obviously 
depicted as doing something, is a concrete symbol both of a 
particular person’s feeling and action, and through that of a 
universal situation. Yet though this hand is gripping a table’s 
edge, it is not so painted that its grip suffuses the conception, 
the drawing, the painted surface of this hand. Another hand 
pounds the book, another points to the signature, or then lies 
limp. Yet they are all equally meaty, conceived in an almost 
identical pattern (except for variations of color), individually 
inexpressive, either of the individuals in the group or of the 
emotion or idea about which the picture is built. See in your 
mind’s eye hands in Piero’s Visitation, in Michelangelo’s draw- 
ing of the Delphic Sybil, in Tintoretto’s Miracle of St. Mark, 
or more lately in Henry Varnum Poor’s prison frescoes in the 
Department of Justice Building in Washington. In these pic- 
tures you sense particular hands, vital or relaxed, their action 
so explicitly and intensely realized in the drawing and paint- 
ing that some alone express the mood of the whole composition. 

This detail of hands helps me to make clear what to my eyes 
is a definite and concrete characteristic of much of Diego Ri- 
vera’s painting. I realize that in words it appears less concrete. 
Much as I admire the artist’s ability and intelligence, his pro- 
ductivity, his phenomenal virtuosity in inventive design and 
fecund imagination, I feel a formula too often, considerably 
more often than Mr. Wolfe feels one.—oLINn Dows. 


Public School Art 


The Integrated School Art Program. By Leon L. Winslow. New York and 

London, 1939. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Price $3.50. 

IN SO FAR as the program for art education in the public 
schools outlined in this book promises to meet a majority of 
the objectives mentioned by its author, it appears to be 
successful. To “help the individual to be a greater source 
of material and spiritual satisfaction to himself,” as well 
as a “better citizen in his community,” is a laudable under- 
taking for the public school art teacher. It seems logical 
to assume that improvement in the taste of the masses will 
make improvement all along the line; hence one will agree that 
“art education should be for the development of taste.” Also, 
“art should serve to motivate and enrich the entire curricu- 
lum,” and when the art courses are intelligently tied up with 
other subjects, this end is undoubtedly achieved. 

All of these objectives have been stated by previous writers 
on art education. Nor does Mr. Winslow claim to promulgate 
a new program; he states at the outset that the preparation 
of his book was to a considerable extent a cooperative enter- 
prise, its content the cumulative outgrowth of professional 
experiences in which a large number of individuals, both 
teachers and students, have shared. The book seems to be a 
sort of omnibus of art education, with numerous quotations 
from other books, included as an integral part of the author’s 


text. Its effect is eclectic and impersonal. It may be mentioned 
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here that there are excellent bibliographies at the ends of 
chapters, listing these quoted books. 
The program for instruction is in line with up-to-date opin- 


ion in private art schools, encouraging the child to develop — 


his particular bent with little formal instruction; the teacher’s 
mission is to provide basic explanation of materials and tech- 
niques and to be ready to give “‘skillful guidance always at the 
time in the pupil’s development when the help is needed.” 
In fact, Mr. Winslow says the service of art in the curriculum 
“Is quite largely the providing of creative handwork, experi- 
ences with the mediums and materials of concrete expression.” 
Although he adds that art must concern itself with the contri- 


butions of those engaged productively in the arts, there seems’ 


little likelihood of the pupil’s attention being drawn very far 
from his own excursions into self-expression. 


In this connection, one of Mr. Winslow’s most remarkable 


suggestions is that art appreciation, as such, is to be stressed — 


in the courses on history. Anyone who has studied history in 
high schools knows that the teachers of this subject are able 
to occupy each period very fully with other aspects than art 
appreciation, however appropriate it may be. This suggestion 
seems to guarantee its complete elimination. 

The chief criticism of this book is that it emphasizes indi- 
vidual self-expression rather than active appreciation, as the 
goal of art instruction (in the public schools). Considered per 
se, such a goal has much to recommend it; but now that a 
sufficient number of years of art study along this line enables 


one to judge the results, it seems as though appreciation 


should be the idea emphasized in teaching art to the masses. — 


As self-expression has worked out, thousands of young people 
consider themselves to be adequately equipped to lead what 
they apparently regard as the easy life of an artist. They swell 
the ranks of those engaged in politico-economic pressures that 
often confuse the real issues, and further jeopardize the best 
interests of that small proportion of the population which 
possesses more than ordinary talent. The real creative artist 
today is stifled by the staggering competition for what is at 
best a scanty proportion of appreciation by his fellows, and 
has but a minimum of opportunities to exercise his talent. In 
other words, “‘the artist in each of us” is coddled and encour- 
aged, while the genius in the other fellow is practically ignored 
by the public school art courses’ present emphasis. 

Junior high school pupils are encouraged to go on with their 
art courses, in fact, by statements which disregard the eco- 
nomic history of the past decade: for example, “There is 
always a need for artists and art teachers. If you have out- 
standing creative ability, art will help you to prepare for a 
distinguished professional career.” 

Also, Mr. Winslow says in this same list of statements 
addressed to the junior high pupil, “Ability to enjoy works of 
art is today an accepted criterion of culture.” This is strongly 
reminiscent of those advertisements beginning “My friends 
jaughed when I sat down at the piano,” or “My host was 
amazed when I replied to the distinguished foreigner in per- 
fect French.” Any culture based upon snob appeal has a shaky 
foundation. 

The present school art program, like so many of its prede- 
cessors, gives very little attention to the living artist, although 

(Continued on page 492) 
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@ The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at 
the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, San Francisco. 
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SMITHSONIAN COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 459) 


exhibition space were considered the most reasonable solu- 


tions of the problem. 


Facilities for Work and Storage 

TOO LITTLE ATTENTION was given by participants to the facili- 
ties for work and for storage, although the Program constantly 
emphasized the function of the museum as a centre for the 
organization and circulation of exhibitions throughout the 
country. In the opinion of the Jury it was essential that the 
work and storage areas should be in close relation to the ad- 
ministrative facilities and that they should be so organized as 
to facilitate what might be called the “extension work’”’ of the 
Museum. The work areas and storage spaces were described in 
detail in the Program in order that the participants might 
understand clearly this extra-mural function. 

Museums of art have been so long conceived as ornamental 
buildings that it proved difficult for participants to envisage 
them as workshops having a character more like that of a 
utilitarian building than a palace. The Program made it clear 
that, whatever may be proper for a typical museum of art, the 
new Smithsonian Gallery of Art would exist primarily as an 
active and even aggressive centre of practical activities. 

Therefore the Jury was especially interested throughout its 
sessions during both stages in the relationship of the three 
major divisions of areas: administration, work and storage, 
and exhibition. Naturally the proper balance between these 
three functions and arrangement of the areas accorded them 
was a fundamental problem of the competition. Easy access 
to the exhibition areas from the storage and work areas was 
an essential factor. How to achieve also a cohesion in the work 
areas which at the same time permitted a simple operating 
control of the diverse elements (auditorium, exhibitions, ad- 
ministration, etc.) was one of the paramount questions in the 
minds of the Jury. Designs were scrutinized for solutions of 


this physical problem, inherent in the program of the Museum. 


The Site 

THE REGENTS OF the Smithsonian Institution asked and 
received an allocation of land on the Mall in Washington, not 
only because they wished to express the relationship of their 
new Program to that of the other museums in Washington but 
also because of the added importance which such a site would 
confer upon their enterprise. They did this in the full know]- 
edge that the site would impose great difficulties upon the 
architects: that indeed it offered a challenge to designers. It is 
obvious that these difficulties were increased by the rigid 
building lines in a plot already excessively long and narrow. 

It appears to the Jury that no one of the participants has 
entirely overcome these difficulties and it is doubtful if they 


could be overcome in an entirely satisfactory manner. Those 
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competitors have been most successful who emphasized rather 
than mitigated the long, low proportions of masses which 
appear to be imposed by the conditions of the site. 

Many of the participants accepted the principle of monu- 
mentality implied in recent government buildings erected in 
Washington. It seems quite evident to the Jury that such a 
principle is inconsistent with the principles of functional 
adaptation and of flexibility and change which were funda- 
mental to the present problem. In the opinion of the Jury 
there are no conditions in the site which demand a sacrifice of 
usefulness for the sake of a massive and symmetrical exterior. 
Although the architects of the Washington Plan desired to 
impose a general form and system upon the buildings of 
Washington, it was certainly not their intention—and still 
less the intention of L’Enfant—to burden all future buildings | 
in Washington with an armature of granite and classic form. 
It is the feeling of the Jury that the intention of the McMillan 
Commission has in this respect been grievously misunderstood. 

Many participants assumed that the character of the 
Mall is such as to impose upon all buildings erected along 
either side a uniformity in design, materials, and scale. Whether 
or not such a uniformity is desirable, it has already been made 
impossible by the construction of the varied buildings on 
either side, no one of which harmonizes with any other either 
in respect to size, scale, materials, or expressive character. 
Certainly the construction of the new National Gallery of Art, 
which takes no account of any other building on or near the 
Mall, has brought definitely to an end whatever possibility | 
for uniformity may have existed. 

In the opinion of the Jury this is a development to be wel- 
comed rather than deplored. The Mall is a magnificent garden 
form, affording splendid vistas like those of Versailles through 
great avenues of trees. The beauty and grandeur of this form 
are in no respect dependent upon uniformity of the buildings 
along either side. On the contrary, the beauty of the Mall will 
be increased by a variety of interest and by the individuality 
of buildings at either side; provided, of course, that these are 
not of so aggressively discordant a nature as to challenge the 
dominance of the Capitol Dome or the Washington Monu- 


ment. 


Architectural Expression 

IN THE PRELIMINARY COMPETITION, the Jury gave compara- 
tively little attention to the design of the exteriors. It was 
their chief concern at that time to discover an architect skill- 
ful in the organization of space and structure. It was their 
belief that these were the first essentials of the Program and 
that consideration of the exterior expression in mass, space, 
line and structure might reasonably await the Second Stage 
of the Competition. 

It would appear obvious that the principal problem in ex- 
pression is that of relating the enclosed spaces to the exterior 
areas of the site in such a way as to effect a satisfactory unity. 


The structure itself should be conceived as an envelope defi- 


ning these various spatial elements. Its proportions and ar- 
rangements are therefore to be judged not in themselves but 
in respect to the manner in which they bring about this objec- 
tive. For this reason the Jury gave special attention to the 
relation of enclosed or semi-enclosed areas to the structure. The 
entire project is thought of as a plastic arrangement of spaces. 

In general the spaces, both enclosed and exterior, have a 
common movement parallel to the axis of the Mall and this 
general movement is interrupted by the somewhat aggressive 
and even confused spaces of the auditorium and its stage. The 
success of the composition then depended upon a successful 
organization of these two types of space. The Jury gave great 
importance to those designs which seemed to promise such an 
achievement. 


LONDON LETTER 
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this system and skillful juggling of room units, apartments 
of almost any desired size and arrangement are possible. The 
advantage to lessor and lessee is obvious. 

In this building, an irregular site dictated a solution in two 
units: a main block in which the “‘three-two”’ apartments are 
contained, and a smaller block, curved away from the street, 
which is planned with one flat to a floor in the usual manner. 
This section also contains the elevator shafts. Under the 
building is a large garage reached by ramps. It is an item of 
peculiar interest to Americans that this apartment house, as 
most English ones, has, with the exception of linen cupboards, 
no built-in closets. The result is that the charming proportions 
of the bedrooms, when empty, are ruined by the time armoires 
of sufficient size are installed. 

The general success of Mr. Coates’ experiment is empha- 
sized by contrast with another recent block of flats, High- 
point II, by Tecton. Here the use of the “two-one”’ or duplex 
scheme has produced rooms too high for their other dimen- 
sions; the originality expected of these architects being limited 
in this instance to the use of plaster caryatids to support a 
cantilevered entrance portico. 

These two buildings have been much discussed among 
architects here who have a lively interest in each other’s work, 
technical problems and so forth. An evidence of this alertness 
is a new publication, Focus. Published by student members of 
the Architectural Association, the chief architectural school 
of London, it is unusually well designed typographically, and 
contains contributions by many of the important figures in 
the architectural world. Its amateur status is apparent only 
in its energy and freshness. Another new publication is less 
praiseworthy. Called Decoration, it is an old periodical recent- 
ly re-staffed. With a sound editorial policy enunciated by John 
Betjeman, author of Ghastly Good Taste, it nevertheless pub- 


lishes exactly that. The illustrations seem to be drawn from 


watched with keen interest the making 
of the Schmincke Colors I use. It is with 
pleasure that I join the hundreds of pro- 
fessional artists who endorse them.” 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE DEALER FOR 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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WOMEN PRINTERS SCULPTORS 
ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR 
EXHIBIT OF MEMBERS’ WORK 
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MCMXXXIX 
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“Bianca / cAd ¢ 
Newly elected President, National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors 
IANCA TODD'S phenomenal rise in the 
field of professional mural painting began 
with early rigorous training at Art Students 
League and Beaux Arts Institute with such titans 
of art instruction as Kenneth Hayes Miller, Walt 
Kuhn and others. Some of America’s most fa- 
mous private mansions are graced by her murals 
and one is amazed to learn that throughout her 
crowded career Miss Todd had found time to 
act as Vice-President of the Art Students League, 
Secretary of the National Mural Painters Society, 
leading to her most recent honor as President of 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. From the latter organization she 
was awarded a prize for a Powder Room Design 
later executed for the home of Mrs. C. H. Jack- 
son, Jr., of Santa Barbara, California. 
Speaking of her use of Grumbacher Artists’ 
Material, Miss Todd says, “‘I have visited the 
Grumbacher Research Laboratories and 
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PENNSYLVANIA — 
ACADEMY OF THE Shine Chil 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 


June 5 to September 23 


ProressionaL instruction in painting, life and head model. 
Posing out-of-doors, sculpture, animal sculpture, illustration, 
mural painting, etching. Distinguished faculty, classes for be- 
ginners. Attractive surroundings, sports, swimming. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


() RE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
95th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Advertising, stage design, pup- 


INSTITUTE _ petry, jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: B. F. A. 
degree. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to industry. CATALOGUE. 
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THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton in Drawing and Painting. 
Wallace Rosenbauer in Sculpture. Other talented 
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Library. Great museum of art close at hand. Low 
tuition. Catalogue on request, 
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Standard Engraving Co. 
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that vast international storehouse of dead photographs that 
used to make it so difficult to know at first. sight if one were 
looking at Innendekoration, L’Art Decoratif, Casa Bella or 
House Beautiful. And the editors have not apparently realized 
that a room designed for a department store exhibition bears 
the same relation to an individual problem as a type-founder’s 


specimen sheet to an actual title page-—ERNESTINE CARTER. 


TO THE NEW THROUGH THE OLD 


(Continued from page 473) 


meister in the Stadttheater in Wiirzburg, the picturesque old 
city in Bavaria. Space forbids retailing the many interesting — 
experiences there and later in Kénigsberg at the Luisenthea- 
ter, and finally in Berlin again as conductor of the Bliithner 
Orchestra during the season 1916-17. 

The pall of war hung over the nation, but the people were 
friendly to us and told us where to buy butter, eggs and car- 
rots, which we gave mostly to our three children. 

After the pitiable sights we had seen, it was a shock when 
we returned in March, 1917, to find New York decked out as 
for a holiday, the occasion being the floating of a Liberty 
Loan. Armed with a sheaf of criticisms, both in German and 
translated, I went to the office of one of our best known con- 
cert managers. To my surprise he gave them only a cursory 
glance, nor was he impressed when [ told him I knew thirty | 
symphonies by heart. When he asked about my social con- 
nections I knew the game was up. And so that was that. 

I obtained a position as head of the theory and cello depart- 
ments of Drake University, where I remained four years. 
Here it was that I made my first sustained creative effort. 
After many doubts, trials and heartaches (also headaches), 
after rewriting whole movements and wondering why I should 
wish on myself the most difficult task in the world, I finally 
succeeded in completing a trio for piano, violin and cello. 
I was then at the age of thirty-five, so that one could hardly 
describe as meteoric my advent as a composer. 

Coming East in 1922 I taught first at the Institute of 
Musical Art and later at the Ithaca Conservatory. Meanwhile 
Thad had some outside recognition as a composer, my trio hay- 
ing won the Paderewski Prize and La Belle Dame sans Merci, 
a music setting for Keats’ ballad, the international Coolidge 
Prize. In addition a Doctor of Music degree was conferred on 
me by the Cincinnati Conservatory at the suggestion of 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, to whom I owed much as a friend and 
teacher. 


IT was AT Ithaca, however, that I first found myself, musi- 
cally speaking: that is, when I first had the courage to break 
through the inhibitions of my early surroundings and training. 
From early childhood, I should explain, I had had a love of 


dissonance (seemingly the concomitant of a hypersensitive 


ear) which as a child I was ashamed to confess and as a student 
had to rationalize out of existence. To be sure I had intro- 
duced bold passages into my Trio and La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, but I still lacked the courage to abandon orthodox 
tonality altogether. In fact, after winning the two prizes, I 
found myself writing to my old teacher, Percy Goetschius, 
asking if it was permissible (in a chromatic quartet I was 
working on) to answer a fugal subject a semitone higher, 
instead of in the usual tonic-dominant relationship! The 
wonder of it all is—now that I look back on my early years 
from the Freudian angle—that I found the courage to com- 
pose at all. 

To get back to the matter of atonality (still the béte noire 
of academicians): the abandonment of keys does not neces- 
sarily mean the complete negation of “music,” as some excel- 
lent but conservative musicians seem to think, but rather its 
potential enrichment in the discovery of new tonalities, with 
new possibilities of texture, both harmonic and polyphonic, 
of melody (albeit in a new guise) and of form—all of which I 
' felt to be not only in the line of historical development, but 
above all truly expressive of the age in which we live, while 

losing nothing of the universally human. The first work 
| wholly in my newer style was the Study in Sonority, written 
_ for ten violins of the summer school orchestra, each playing 
a different part, which I had originally named Caprice for 
Ten Violins, though neither title accurately connotes its 
character. To me its idiom seemed natural enough, but to the 
students it must indeed have sounded strange. However, 
greater familiarity with it bred appreciation and evident 
enjoyment. 

I returned to New York, where I enjoyed “villaging”’ for 
a while, but became surfeited with discussions that provided 
stimulus only for further discussions. However, it was at this 
time that I got to know the pioneers of the modern movement 
in America, and, spiritually akin to them, cast in my lot with 
them. These included such figures as Edgar Varése, Henry 
Cowell, Charles Ives and Carl Ruggles. We had rejected the 
neo-classicism of a war-weary Paris, and had struck out for 
ourselves, each in his own way. We formed, of the remains of 
the International Composers Guild and the Pro-Musica 
Society, a new organization, the Pan-American Association 
of Composers (which included Latin-Americans) and gave 
numerous concerts here and abroad. 

It was undoubtedly the most anomalous chapter in Ameri- 
can music, or in music anywhere. Here was a group of serious 
composers, literally making music history and yet without 
the slightest show of interest on the part of those newspaper 
pundits who are supposed to keep their readers informed. We 
gave, at no end of effort and sacrifice, concerts of our own and 
of Latin-American works, with a generous sprinkling of works 
by younger American composers. In justice I must say that 
once we did obtain a review. It was of a program given at the 
New School for Social Research, and appeared in the New 


York Post, but unfortunately the day before the concert, 
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which had been postponed at the last minute! Our European 
concerts, whether in Berlin, Paris, Vienna or Madrid (not 
Franco’s Madrid!) fared much better, both in attendance and 
of course in the press. 

In the course of time my works accumulated slowly, inter- 
spersed with periods of unproductiveness, due partly to my 
own maladjustment, and partly to the need of earning a liveli- 
hood. To turn an honest penny I made several hundred 
choral arrangements for publishers, wrote a couple of violin 
methods, and did editing, proof-reading and even copying. 
When I undertook to create, it was in spite of my environment, 
which I felt did not need new works so much as conditions 
which would enable more people to enjoy the masterpieces 
already created. The creative act itself I felt to be one of 
psychological rather than sociological compulsion. 

Nevertheless a change had taken place within me. There 
were fewer sketches, fewer beginnings that got nowhere. 
Among my more important works of this period are the 
Orchestral Rhapsody, ideologically a protest, based on Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Second April, the Fantasy and Fugue for 
Orchestra and Organ, the Canons for Woodwinds, Dichotomy 
for Chamber Orchestra and the Divertissement for Harp, Flute 
and Cello. 


Meanwhile I had become an admirer of the matchless art of 


the dancer, Martha Graham, through whom I was drawn into 


a new sphere of creative activity, one with decided limitations, 


musically considered, but a challenge to ingenuity and inven- 


tiveness. It began with Bacchanale and resulted in musical 
settings for a large number of dance compositions of our most 
prominent choreographers. These have been used all over the 
country wherever the modern dance has penetrated, 

But a growing social awareness had drawn me more and 
more into organizational activity. I have seen too many com- 
posers struggling against hopeless odds not to know their need 
of organizing in their own interests, and I take a definite pride 
in my part in forming the American Composers Alliance. 

Increasingly, artists in all fields are feeling the need of 


building a defense against those forces basically opposed to 


all cultural expression. The death of creative art in Italy, | 


Germany and Spain, the egcatened extinction of the Federal 
Arts Projects, which have meant so much to the American 
people, have forced upon me the fact that, little as we enjoy 
the prospect, it will be only at the price of continual struggle 
that we shall preserve those privileges which we still enjoy. 
As an artist, I feel impelled to continue my creative work; 
but I also feel, as an artist, that I must help to oppose those 


forces which would deny humanity its heritage of culture. 


and freedom. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 483) 


of Mary Cassatt. Prepared and annotated by Adelyn Bree- 
skin, curator of prints, the work will be profusely illustrated 


and will include a sketch of the artist’s life. 


France’s Loss 
WE LEARN with deep regret that all the French works of art 
were not rescued when the French liner, Paris, burned at her 
pier. According to the Mouseion, French museum journal, 
several objects were lost, including two sculpture busts from 
National museums, souvenirs of La Fayette from the Museum 
of Blérancourt, shipments from the National Library and 
valuable antiquities sent by dealers. 

This makes us realize all the more deeply our debt to those 
European nations which have so generously lent their art 
treasures for our Expositions. Let us fervently hope that they 


will all be returned safely and intact. 


Cincinnati’s Forty-Sixth Annual 

THE CINCINNATI Museum’s Forty-Sixth Annual Exhibition 
open to all American artists will be held from October 7 to 
November 5. Artists, desirous of entering paintings, water 
colors or sculptures, who are not already on the Museum’s 
mailing list, are advised to apply for entry blanks, which must 
be returned by Tuesday, September 5. An out-of-town jury 


will, as usual, judge the entries. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 486) 


paying proper tribute to those of the past. Nearly ten pages 
in Mr. Winslow’s book supply lists of color reproductions of 
several hundred paintings by old and modern masters; about 


fifteen of them are contemporary artists. Wood and Curry, 


Kent and Sloan are the Americans mentioned. There was. 


some excuse for this concentration on the past, when print 
publishers confined their output largely to the old masters. 
But today color prints of high quality reproducing contempo- 


rary work are obtainable at low price from various sources. 


The American Federation of Arts, for instance, has published 
two portfolios of such prints, twenty-five of them being repro- 
ductions of works by living Americans. Furthermore, they are 
less expensive than some of the prints Mr. Winslow lists in his 
catalog, of reproductions of low cost. 

But if used critically, The Integrated School Art Program 
will prove helpful and suggestive as a text in art education for 
use in teacher training, and also as a reference book for teach- 
ers. The descriptions of teaching units as carried out in vari- 
ous schools, the examples of directed activity, the descriptions 
of child psychology at different ages, the detailed outlines 
dividing units into lessons, a report on the author’s experi- 
ment with an art-ability test, and a chapter on the “‘school- 
museum” appear to be excellent. 

The necessity for using the book critically is due to the fact 
that at intervals, throughout it, statements and suggestions 


— 
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nineteenth century. 
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word article by a qualified authority. 

In our opinion, the portfolios are exceptional bargains, offer- 
ing at low cost intelligently arranged visual material, especially 
useful to schools, teachers, students and libraries—and to be 


enjoyed by anyone interested in the arts. 


Through a cooperative arrangement, the portfolios are avail- 


are ready. They are handsomely gotten out. In addition to the 
reproductions with descriptive labels, each contains a 10,000 
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are made which seem to indicate a strictly circumscribed esti-— 
mate of opportunities. For instance, in the very good chapter — 
on the school museum, Mr. Winslow says that “even in our — 
largest cities, where the great museums exist, the influence of 
these institutions over the total school population has been 
and still is, almost negligible; it has not been possible for pub- 
” This is 
absurd; why is it not possible? Surely one period of clay 


lic school pupils to visit them even once a year. 


thumping could be profitably eliminated in favor of a museum 
visit. A public school art director with any realization of what 
great original works of art can say unaided to the pupils ought 
to be equal to the task of devising some ways of getting them 
to the museums at least once a year. 

Until such opportunities are embraced, and their attendant — 
difficulties courageously solved, we will wait in vain for a per- _ 
fect solution-to the problem of teaching art in the public 
schools.—FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN. 


THE INCALCULABLE RECORD 


(Continued from page 471) 


ings at the centers. More than 250 other exhibitions of local 
works also have been exhibited. All this has been accomplished 
with an employment of 425 artists, who staff and operate the 
centers and galleries. 

ART TEACHING: The classes in painting, modelling, print ma- 
king and the arts and crafts conducted in the community art” 
centers are typical of an important section of the Federal Art 
Program. In large metropolitan centers such as New York 
City, San Francisco, Chicago, etc., a widening area of social 
usefulness has been created by the classes for 80,000 under- | 
privileged children and adults who have been given natural 
outlets for talents that often display amazing vigor and origi- 
nality. These classes are held at schools, settlements, hos- 
pitals, etc., by artist-teachers. The general age-range of the 
children taught under this program has been from eight to — 
sixteen, although many younger children have been included 
as well. 

EXHIBITIONS: An extensive exhibition program, reaching all 
sections of the country, and including displays ranging from 
showing of Index of Design plates and posters to cross sections 
of national production in the mural, sculpture, painting and 
print fields, has been carried on by the Project. Over 500 such 
exhibitions have been circuited in 3,000 individual showings 
to community art centers, museums, department stores, col- 
leges, libraries, etc., since the inception of the Project. A num- 
ber of fine loan collections revealing various phases of the art 
of the past have been a part of this schedule. The attendance 
at Project exhibitions in large cities may be gauged by the 
fact that the exhibition entitled Art for the Public held at the 
Art Institute of Chicago in the summer of 1938 had an attend- 
ance of 128,169. Even more significant, perhaps, of the recep- 


tion of art in small communities is the attendance of 1,000 at a 


display in Rock Springs, Wyoming, a town which altogether 
has a population of only 2,400 inhabitants. 


NOW IS THE time to weigh these projects, and to act according 
to your considered opinions. If they do not receive local spon- 
sorship they will cease to exist. We believe that fundamentally 
they deserve your support.—J. w. | 


SINCE THEIR inception in 1934 articles on or pertaining to the Federal 
Arts Projects have appeared in the MAGAZINE OF ART as follows: Relief 
by Philippa Whiting, September 1935; A Theatre for the People by Hallie 
Flanagan, August 1936; Art on Parole by E. M. Benson, November 1936; 
Theatre and Geography by Hallie Flanagan, August 1937; California 
Mosaicists by Mary Morsell, October 1937; Art for the Public by Albert 
Ten Eyck Gardner, September 1938; Art for Housing Tenants by Olin 
Dows, November 1938; Carborundum Tint Process by Richard Hood, 
November 1938; Experiment with Music by Huntington Cairns, Decem- 
ber 1938; Yankee Guides by F. A. Whiting, Jr., July 1938; The Artist’s 
Ambition (Editorial), July 1939. 

In 1937 a survey entitled Art as a Function of Government was issued by 
the Supervisors’ Association of the Federal Art Project. Bread and Cir- 
cuses by Willson Whitman, a book concerning the Federal Theatre, 
appeared also in 1937. And in May of that year Fortune Magazine pub- 
| lished an article on the Federal Art Project with illustrations in color, 
followed the next month by a Portfolio of the Index of American Design. 

Recently published by W. W. Norton & Co, New York, is a book 
entitled Government and the Arts by Grace Overmyer, which includes a 
chapter on the Federal Arts Projects, as well as a great deal of informa- 
tion on government art patronage throughout the world. It also contains 
a partial bibliography of the rather limited literature on the subject. 

Not to be confused with the Federal Art Project is the government’s 
permanent Section of Fine Arts, devoted exclusively to securing paint- 


ings and sculptures for Federal buildings. 


AUGUST EXHIBITIONS 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Master Graphic Artists. Fuller Oriental Collection. 
Persian Art. Art of India, Siam, Cambodia & Korea. American & 
European Paintings & Sculpture. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W.V. Smith Art Gallery: Useful Arts in Early New England; to Sept. 2. 

Springfield Museum: Western New England Folk Art. 

STaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Students Summer Show; Aug. 7-9. 

ToLEpo, Onto 

Toledo Museum: Annual Exhibition Contemporary American Paintings; 
to Aug. 27. Student Work, School of Design. 

Wasuinoron, D. C. 

Whyte Gallery: Summer Exhibition. Work of Regional Painters. 

WHEELING, WEsT VIRGINIA 

Oglebay Park: Arts & Crafts Fair; Aug. 6-Sept. 5. 

Woopsrock, New York 

Woodstock Art Association: Annual Summer Exhibitions. 

WorceEsTeR, MAssACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Early New England Printmakers. 
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Van Gogh Renoir 
Monet Gauguin 
Degas Dufy 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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André de Hevesy: Bartolomeo Veneto et les Portraits de 
Lucrezia Borgia. Twelve illustrations. 


Wolfgang Stechow: Salomon van Ruysdael's Paintings 
in America. Ten illustrations. 


Parker Lesley: An Echo of Early Christianity. (Being 
a discussion of an ampulla from The Holy Sepulchre 
in the collection of The Detroit Institute of Arts.) 
Seven illustrations. 


Hans Tietze: The ‘Faun and Nymph’ in the Boymans 
Museum in Rotterdam. Four illustrations. 


Adele Coulin Weibel: ‘Creolerie’—A Peruvian Tapestry 
of the Spanish Colonial Period. Eighteen illustrations. 


Published by The Detroit Institute of Arts of the 
City of Detroit, Michigan. Price: $4.00 per year; 
$1.00 per copy. Postpaid everywhere. 


(continued from inside back cover) 


Ir rr 1s wortH $3.50 a year to you to have, at your 
fingertips, accurate facts about- America’s art organ- 
izations — local, regional, national, art schools, the 
art press, fellowships and scholarships in art, art 


sales, art activity, and art organizations in Latin 
America and Canada, then you want a copy of 
New Volume 34 of the American Art Annual, the 
“Indispensable reference book.” Now issued bien- 
nially, $7 the copy, postpaid ($5.50 to Federation 
Members). The American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington, D, C. 
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AUGUST EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: The New 
England Scene by Contemporary New Eng- 
land Artists; to Sept. 17. Paintings by Mau- 
rice & Charles Prendergast. Water Colors & 
Drawings from Permanent Collection; to 
Sept. 5. 

Battmmorer, MARYLAND 

Walters Art Gallery: Paintings of Scenes from 
Mohammedan Lands by 19th Century 
Artists. Arms & Armor. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Institute of Modern Art: Contemporary New 
England Oils; to Sept. 1. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Drawings & Prints from 
Private Collections in New England. Prints 
by Torii Kiyonaga; to Aug. 13. 

Brooktyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Historic American Popular 
Arts. Mexican Beadwork; to Sept. 17. 
World’s Fairs of Yesterday; to Oct. 1. 

Burrato, NEw York 

Albright Art Gallery: Summer Show by Local 
Artist Societies. Recent Acquisitions of Con- 
temporary Art. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: New England Genre 
Painting. 

Cuicaco, ILLanois 

Art Institute of Chicago: Memorial Exhibitions 
of Paintings by Pauline Palmer & Carl R. 
Krafft. Paintings & Gouaches by Lester O. 
Schwartz. Works of James A. MeN. Whist- 
ler. Water Colors & Drawings by Rowland- 
son. Lithographs by Odilon Redon. Cos- 
tumes & Folk Art from Central Europe. 
Chinese Porcelains & Jades. 

CINCINNATI, OnIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: French 19th & 20th 
Century Prints; to Sept. 25. Early American 
Paintings from Taft & Seasongood Collec- 
tions; to Sept. 25. American Prints; to 
Sept. 25. 

CLEVELAND, OxTO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Coralie Walker 
Hanna Memorial Exhibition; to Oct. 29. 
Three Centuries of American Architecture; 
to Aug. 20. Contemporary European Prints; 
to Oct. 1. 

CoLorapo Sprincs, CoLorabo 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: Mural De- 
signs Executed under Treasury Department 
Art Project. Recent Paintings & Drawings 
by Boardman Robinson. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Work of the School. 
Oriental Collection. 

DENVER, CoLoRADO 

Denver Art Museum: 45th Annual Exhibition; 
to Aug. 22. 

Duruam, New Hampsuire 

University of New Hampshire: 6th Annual 
Craftsman’s Fair, League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts & Crafts; Aug. 7-12. 

GLoucesTER, MassacuusettTs 

Gloucester Society of Artists: 2nd Exhibition: 
Aug. 5-Sept. 11. 

GREEN Bay, Wisconsin 

Neville Public Museum: 
Paintings by 
Artists. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

Washington 


Reproductions of 


Contemporary American 


County Museum: Painting & 
Sculpture Selected from Permanent Collee- 
tion; to Oct. 1. 
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Kawsas Crry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Student Work. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum: Arts & Crafts of the 
State of Maine; to Aug. 12. Water Colors by 
York County Artists; Aug. 14-31. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: William Glackens Me- 
morial Exhibition; to Aug. 27. Lautrec 
Loan Exhibition; to Aug. 15. Loan Exhibi- 
tion from Collection of Dr. & Mrs. Leslie 
Maitland; to Nov. 

Lyme, CONNECTICUT 

Lyme Art Association: 38th Annual Summer 
Exhibition; to Aug. 29. 

Mancuester, New HamesuireE 

Currier Gallery: Exhibition of Paintings, Prints 


& Sculpture by Artists of Maine, -New— 


Hampshire & Vermont; to Sept. 25. 

MANCHESTER, VERMONT 

Southern Vermont Artists Association: Annual 
Exhibition; Aug. 26-Sept. 6. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: 18th International 
Water Color Show, Art Institute of Chicago; 
Aug. 24-Sept. 24. 

Newark, NEw JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: 

Japanese Art. 

New Haven, ConneECcTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: 

England Silver. 

New Lonpon, Connecticut 

Lyman Allyn Museum: New England Archi- 

tecture of Three Centuries. 

NeEweort, RHopE IsLaND 

Newport Art Association: 
Show. 

New York City 

American Academy of Arts & Letters, B’way & 
155 St.: Paintings & Etchings by Childe 
Hassam. American Painting & Sculpture. 

American Museum of Natural History, 77 
St. & 8th Ave.: Primitive & Native Arts; to 
Novy. 1. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Chinese Objects 
from Imperial Palace; to Oct. 28. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: 50th Anniver- 
sary Exhibition National Association Wom- 
en Painters & Sculptors; Aug. 4-Oct. 11. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
19th Century & Contemporary American 
Artists. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: 
French Painters & Picasso. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: 
Flower & Landscape Paintings. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: 
Years of American Art. 

Folk Arts Center, 670 5th Ave.: 
Folk Art. 

Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 
Founder’s Show; to Nov. 7. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: French 
Modern Masters. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: 
French & American Paintings. 
Lillienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Cézanne, Renoir, Derain, Lautrec & Others; 

to Sept. 

William Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: 
Exhibition by American Painters. 
MacDowell Club, 166 E. 73 St.: Work by Mac- 

Dowell Fellows; to Sept. 30. 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57 St.: Summer Exhibi- 

tion by French Moderns, 


Tibetan Exhibition. 


New 


Annual Summer 


20th Century 
Figure, 
Twenty-five 


American 


Modern 


Group 


New Yor«k City (Continued) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: American Life for 300 Years; to Oct. 29. 
Contemporary American Paintings. Pro 
from Warburg Collection. 


~et 


Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Group Show bya i 


Kroll, Bruce, Sterne, Etnier, 
Brackman & Others. : 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 St.: Special Exhibi- 
tion from Permanent Collection. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: 


Our Time. 


Art in 


Speight, — 


New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St: 


New York of Yesterday. Recent Additions 


to Print Collection. American Graphic Arts. © 
ik 


400 Years of French Book Illustration. 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: Ret ( 


—rospective Exhibition. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Painting 
by Rehn Group. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: Con- 
temporary Painting, Sculpture & Applied 
Arts from 9 Latin American Countries; to 
Sept. 17. 


Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57 St.: Sculpture in. 


Limited Editions by Contemporary Ameri-_ 


can Artists. 

Sculptors Guild, Park Ave. & 39 St.: 
door Exhibition. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: : Revolving Poh 
tions. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Foreign & 
American Prints. Original Drawings. Primi- 
tive African & Mexican Sculptures. Sculp- 


tures by Modern American & European, 


Artists. 
Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: The Great 
Tradition in French Painting; to Oct. 1. 
Noank, CONNECTICUT 
Noank Water Colorists: 
to Sept. 2. 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Annual Exhibition; 


f 


2nd Out- | 


Smith College Museum of Art: 19th & 20th 


Century Painting & Sculpture. 
OcuneuitT, MAINE 
Art Center: 17th Annual National Exhibition 
of Painting, Sculpture & Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Museum: Chinese Art. Winslow 


Homer Water Colors; to Sept. 

PirrsFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by New York 
Artists; to Aug. 16. Annual Exhibition, 
Pittsfield Art League; Aug. 24-Sept. 17. 

PorTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Water Colors by Mil- 
lard Sheets; to Aug. 12. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Rhode 


Island Architecture; to Oct. 1. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Provincetown Art Association: 2nd Exhibition; — 


Aug. 2-23. 

Rockport, MASSACHUSETTS 

Rockport Art Association: 
Aug. 5-Sept. 5. 

Sr. Louis, Missourtr 

City Art Museum: Prints by Rouault; to Aug. 21. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco. Museum of Art: Paintings by 
Frederick Taubes; Aug. 9-Sept. 2. Self Por- 
traits Through the Ages; Aug. 6-27. Paint- 
ings by Georges Grosz; Aug. 8-Sept. 5. 
Paintings by Louis Eilshemius; Aug. 8- 
Sept. 5. Paintings by David Burliuk; to 
Sept. 3. 


2nd_ Exhibition; 


What ETCHINGS 


fetched highest prices 


oe | AT AUCTION in 1938? 


VOLUME XXXIV : FOR THE YEARS 1937-1938 | 


Where are the leading 
MUSEUMS IN SOUTH 


AMERICA & CANADA? 
What LOCAL ART 


institutions conduct 


extension activities? 


What cities in America 
have MUNICIPAL 
ART COMMISSIONS? 


What museums hold 
OPEN EXHIBITIONS— 


and when? 


At what SCHOOLS 
in California can I 


study ceramics? 


“: See : ; 
HOW IMPORTANT is it to you to have accurate information as to the who, what, where, when and why of art activity 
and art organizations in America? Is it worth $3.50 a year — in time, effort and money saved? If so, read the notice at 
the bottom of the right-hand column on page 495. 
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MANET: “‘THE FIFE PLAYER”’ MUSEE DU LOUVRE 


A WORD TO FEDERATION MEMBERS 
WHO ARE GOING: TO EUROPE 


EMBERS OF The American Federation of Arts going to Europe may have, upon 
M request, a special letter for use in visiting art galleries and collections abroad, 
Supplementing Members’ cards, which are so useful in museums in America, this letter 
will be of assistance in securing special consideration, when desired. There is no charge 
for it; simply write to The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington. 
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